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EDITORIAL 


HE mere mention of a Trappist monk suggests silence. To think of 

St. Francis and his followers is to be reminded of Lady Poverty. 
The history of the Jesuits for the last three hundred years is associated 
with obedience. And in the popular mind the Dominican stands for the 
preaching of truth, the Carmelite for contemplative prayer, the Carthu- 
sian for solitude. It is easy to discover in many of the religious Orders 
special features that distinguish them one from another. Sometimes this 
feature is a virtue which the founder of the Order singled out for emphasis, 
sometimes it is an activity or line of work, sometimes it is a condition 
under which the religious live. 

The question may well be asked, what is the distinctive feature of 
the Order of St. Benedict, or what is the vow, virtue, or activity that 
especially marks the Benedictine? The vows of stability and the conver- 
sion of morals, although peculiar to the Benedictine Order, are certainly 
not its distinctive feature. St. Benedict prescribed them on account of 
unfortunate conditions that existed in his day but do not exist now, and 
they had a somewhat different meaning in the sixth century from that 
which they have in the twentieth. Some students of the Holy Rule, like 
Dom Bernard Hayes in his The Via Vitae of St. Benedict, make out a 
rather strong case for obedience as the distinctive feature of the Order. 


There can be no question that obedience is the most important of the vows. 
It does not follow from this fact, however, that obedience is the distinc- 
tive feature of the Benedictine life. 


According to Abbot Cuthbert Butler, it is impossible to express in any 
single formula St. Benedict’s idea of the essence of monasticism, just as 
it is impossible to compress into a phrase the essence of Christianity. 
And Abbot Columba Marmion says, ‘““The one aim of the monastic life 
is to make us perfect disciples of Christ; we are truly monks only on con- 
dition that we are first of all Christians. Our Holy Patriarch wrote his 
Rule only as an abridgement of the Gospel.” 

The best answer, therefore, to the question, what is the distinctive 
feature of Benedictine monasticism, seems to be that there is none. It is 
the distinction of the Benedictine to be without distinction. The Rule 
establishes conditions for the practice of all the Christian virtues with 
comparative ease and with harmonious integrity. The Benedictine is to 
strive simply to be a perfect Christian and to aim at the end of the Chris- 
tian and of all religious life, which is union with God through charity. 

Still, it may be insisted, although the end of the Benedictine religious 
life is no different from that of the Christian and the observance of the 
Rule merely sets up ideal conditions for a life according to the Gospels, 
there must be some virtue that is practised more prominently than others, 
some virtue that, more than others, develops and expresses the love of 












God. ‘There is such a virtue. It is the virtue of religion, which is the 
specific kind of justice by which we give to God the honor and worship 
that are due Him. Theologians consider religion the noblest of the moral 
virtues. It is fostered by Benedictines especially in the liturgy, and this 
is why they make so much of the liturgy, which is their work of excellence. 
Speaking of the connection between the virtue of religion and liturgy, 
Abbot Paul Delatte says in his Commentary on the Rule of St. Benedict 
that a liturgy “‘is the sum of acts, words, chants, and ceremonies by means 
of which we manifest our interior religion; it is a collective and social 
prayer, the forms of which have a character that is regular, definite, and 
determined.’’ The first and most essential obligation of a Benedictine 
community is the liturgical worship of God in the Holy Sacrifice of the 
Mass and in common prayer, which is its social expression of the virtue 
of religion, its most effective means of sanctification, and its most excel- 
lent way to union with God. 
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The Congregation of St. Scholastica 


By Sister Regina Baska, O.S.B. 


eee a passage of fourteen hundred all the vicissitudes of the times. Politi- 


years, the Rule of St. Benedict is 

still a beacon light to those who aspire 
to monastic perfection. The objective 
which the Legislator mapped out in the 
sixth century is the same in the twenti- 
eth — namely, to seek God and to achieve 
permanence in this seeking. St. Bene- 
dict added the vows of stability and con- 
version of morals to the vows of poverty, 
chastity, and obedience usually pro- 
nounced by religious. The Benedictine 
today, as in the time of St. Benedict, has 
the task designated in the prologue of the 
Rule — ‘‘to return to God by obedience.”’ 
St. Benedict made no pretence at 
fashioning a rule that would eradicate 
the ills of the world. He did show won- 


cal and economic conditions which pro- 
duced new problems called for readjust- 
ment. The Rule of St. Benedict with 
its flexibility was able to meet these 
changes. 

St. Benedict had in mind no federation 
of monasteries, neither did he assign any 
particular place or work to his followers. 
Although the social and economic cata- 
clysms which upset Europe threatened 
the existence of the Order, the followers 
of St. Benedict renewed their life with 
no essential change. The reorganization 
which took place after the Councils of the 
thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth cen- 
turies finally resulted in two distinct 





types of organization or congregation: 
the Italian Cassinese and the German 
Congregation based on the Bursfeld sys- 
tem. This latter became the basis for 
the American Cassinese Congregation, 
upon which the Sisters of St. Benedict 
in the United States have modeled their 
union. 
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; derful insight, however, into the needs of 
rving as 


the time when he insisted on the common 
life characterized by the ‘‘ora et labora” 
which he prescribed in numerous chap- 
ters. Besides outlining how the monks 
and nuns are to pray and how they are 
mer, is a4 © work, he also minutely marked the de- 
: present§ tails regulating how they are to live. 
innesota.§ The family idea pervades the entire Rule. 
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Congregation Long in Formation 


In his plan each convent or priory 
represents a family group with the superi- 
or as the authority and center. Around 
him the religious life revolves. The 
saint proposed to make each individual 
community a complete unit by creating 
& permanent organization held together 
by the vow of stability. According to 
Cardinal Gasquet, “‘Stability is the key 
to the spirit of monasticism as interpreted 
in St. Benedict’s Rule; for by it, the 
monastery is erected into a family to 
Which the monk binds himself forever.’ 
These ties, however, while binding the 
individual members of this monastic 
family, were not strong enough against 





The Congregation of St. Scholastica of 
the Sisters of St. Benedict came into be- 
ing after long years of waiting and en- 
deavor. Since it was the first American 
group of Benedictine Sisters to seek papal 
approval, their request was naturally 
slow in securing the approbation of eccle- 
siastical authority. The Benedictine Sis- 
ters had come to the United States in 
1852 from St. Walburg’s Convent, Eich- 
statt, Bavaria, and had established a con- 
vent at St. Marys, Pennsylvania. Abbot 
Boniface Wimmer, of Latrobe, Pennsyl- 
vania, who was responsible for their com- 
ing to America, did not anticipate the 
rapid spread of the community. The diffi- 
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culties which naturally arose when branch- 
houses were begun in various dioceses 
made Abbot Wimmer realize the need of 
their being united under a Superior- 
General. To secure such a union, Abbot 
Wimmer appealed to Rome; and in 1858 
he sent, with the report of Bishop Young 
on the convent of St. Marys, Pennsyl- 
vania, some propositions or recommenda- 
tions. To Cardinal Barnabo, Prefect of 
Propaganda, he suggested that the Sisters 
be placed under the jurisdiction of an 
abbot. 

Although in 1858 the Sisters were still 
a part of the Bavarian Benedictine 
Motherhouse, Abbot Wimmer asked that 
they be allowed to become a part of the 
Congregation of Monks and observe the 
statutes followed by them. The reasons 
he adduced were that it would be ad- 
vantageous because of mutual help, 
similarity of ambitions, privileges of a 
common novitiate for the Sisters, uni- 
form discipline, and the possibility of 
transfer from one house to another. The 
decisions of Propaganda on the proposals 
of Abbot Wimmer were for the most part 
favorable. But instead of placing the 
Sisters under an abbot, as was suggested 
in the second petition, Propaganda com- 
mended them to the care of the bishops. 
Abbot Wimmer was disappointed in this 
outcome, but he urged the Sisters to 
accept the wish of the Holy See. Mother 
Benedicta Riepp, the first superior, men- 
tioned in a letter dated December 30, 
1861, that she had asked Rome to admit 
the Sisters into the Congregation of 
Monks. 

Abbot Wimmer visited Rome in 1865 
and again presented his petition for a 
union, but he was told he must defend 
the propositions before the bishops at the 
Council of Baltimore in October, 1866. 
The Second Plenary Council of Baltimore 
convened just a few days after Abbot 
Wimmer returned from Europe, but 
nothing was accomplished at the Council 
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because the questions presented to the 
bishops were so numerous that there had 
been no opportunity to consider the pro- 
blems of the Sisters. 


Bishop Fink Gives Impetus 


The next step toward a union of com- 
munities was to come from the west. 
On June 4, 1879, the Right Rev. Louis 
Mary Fink, O.S.B., Bishop of Leaven- 
worth, sent a circular letter to all the 
bishops of the dioceses in which the Bene- 
dictine Sisters had made foundations. 
He quoted from a letter of His Eminence 
Cardinal Simeoni, dated May 14, 1878: 
“It was the wish of the Holy See that the 
Sisters of the Order of St. Benedict in the 
United States be governed by one and 
the same general Constitutions and form 
a ‘Congregation’ among themselves ‘ad 
uniformitatem’.” 

Already in 1877 Bishop Fink, assisted 
by Abbot Innocent Wolf of Atchison, 
Kansas, had formulated Constitutions 
for the Benedictine Sisters in his diocese. 
These were sent to Rome, where they re- 
ceived high recommendations. The Sis- 
ters were urged by Rome to resume the 
recitation of the Divine Office, to secure 
the cooperation of other communities, to 
try out the Constitutions, and, after 
several years, to send them back to 
Rome for correction and approval. Bishop 
Fink personally consulted the bishops in 
whose dioceses the Benedictines were 
established, and embodied their sugges- 
tions in the Constitutions. A revised 
draft was then submitted to the bishops. 

Having himself lived according to the 
Rule of St. Benedict, Bishop Fink was 
able by his wise experience to give the 
Sisters practical advice and useful help. 
He had come to the United States from 
his home in Bavaria about a month after 
the first three Benedictine Sisters had 
arrived in America, in July, 1852. He 
entered the monastery of St. Vincent at 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania, and there receiv- 
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ed the habit of the Order. After making 
his vows and receiving Holy Orders, he 
was sent to Chicago as pastor of St. 
Joseph’s parish. In 1868 he was trans- 
ferred to Kansas as the prior of the 
monastery at Atchison. When, in 1869, 
Bishop Miege, S.J., of the Vicariate Apo- 
stolic east of the Rockies, left to attend 
the Council of the Vatican, he appointed 
Father Fink as administrator in spiritu- 
alibus. Bishop Miege had been labor- 
ing in the Vicariate nineteen years, and 
while in Rome, he begged the Holy See 
to appoint Father Fink as his coadjutor. 
Father Fink was accordingly consecrated 
Bishop of Eucarpia at Chicago, June 11, 
1871. The work of the diocese fell at 
once to the new bishop, for Bishop Miege 
departed for South America, and two 
years later, in 1874, sent his resignation 
to Rome. With its acceptance, Bishop 
Fink assumed full charge of the diocese. 

The organization of the Benedictine 
Sisters into a Congregation became one 
of Bishop Fink’s first projects. In ac- 
cordance with his direction, Mother 
Theresa Vogel, prioress of St. Joseph’s 
Convent, St. Marys, Pennsylvania, sent 
a letter on June 5, 1879, to the superiors 
of the Benedictine Convents announcing 
an organization meeting at Covington, 
Kentucky. She explained that the pur- 
pose of the General Chapter was to ‘‘carry 
out the will of the Holy See by the adop- 
tion of a uniform constitution and the 
establishment of a ‘Congregation’ of all 
the communities.” Bishop Fink and 
Abbot Wimmer were to assist in the de- 
liberations. Everything was prepared for 
the meeting when, on July 29, it was post- 
poned because smallpox broke out in 
Covington. 


First General Chapter 


Once again the plans had been frustrat- 
ed, but they were not abandoned. In 
1881; Mother Scholastica Kerst of St. 
Joseph, Minnesota, and Mother Luit- 


gard Hueber of Chicago met at Mount 
St. Scholastica, Atchison, Kansas, where, 
with Mother Evangelista Krenieter, they 
talked over the establishment of a con- 
gregation. Bishop Fink suggested that 
Mother Evangelista send out a summons 
to a General Chapter to examine the 
statutes and choose a Mother General. 
In answer to this letter, representatives 
from six communities met at Chicago, 
Illinois, where the convents of St. Scho- 
lastica and St. Benedict were placed at 
their disposal. The meeting was called 
to order by Mother Evangelista, July 19, 
1881. Those present were: Mother Ale- 
xia Lechner and Sister Walburga, from 
Covington, Kentucky; Mother Luitgard 
Hueber and Sister Theresa, from Chica- 
go, Illinois; Mother Scholastica Kerst 
and Sister Aloysia, from St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota; Mother Evangelista Kremeter 
and Sister Theresa Moser, from Atchison, 
Kansas; Mother Evangelista Pfangle 
from Birmingham, Alabama; Mother Ot- 
tilia Hoeverler, from Nauvoo, IIlinois. 

The purpose of the General Chapter, 
as outlined in the preface to the Constitu- 
tions formulated by Bishop Fink, was 
to unite the several communities of the 
Sisters of St. Benedict into the Congrega- 
tion of St. Scholastica and to adopt the 
new Constitutions. The Constitutions 
would regulate the manner of govern- 
ment, provide a general novitiate and 
scholasticate, and define customs and ob- 
servances according to the Rule and geo- 
graphic requirements. The chapter also 
adopted on the third day of the meeting, 
July 21, a uniform habit or dress, that 
commonly worn by Benedictine Sisters 
in the United States today. 

The election of the Mother-General 
and Assistants also took place in the ses- 
sion of July 21. Mother Evangelista 
Kremeter, Atchison, Kansas, was elected 
Mother-General; Mother Alexia Lechner, 
Covington, Kentucky, First Assistant; 
and Mother Luitgard Hueber, Chicago, 
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Illinois, Second Assistant. The Congre- 
gation of St. Scholastica was inaugurated 
by the four Benedictine communities of 
Atchison, Kansas; Covington, Kentucky; 
Chicago, Illinois; and St. Joseph, Min- 
nesota, but the actual working out of 
problems delayed approval. 

One of the biggest stumbling blocks 
was a common novitiate. As early as 
1858, Abbot Wimmer had suggested this 
measure and Bishop Fink also embodied 
it in the Constitution which he formulat- 
ed for the Sisters. Mother Evangelista 
of Atchison, Kansas, Mother Luitgard of 
Chicago, Illinois, and Mother Ottilia of 
Nauvoo, Illinois, met in Covington, Ken- 
tucky, April 11, 1882, for the purpose of 
discussing this matter. After a week of 
very serious deliberation, no decision was 
reached, and firally Mother Scholastica 
proposed that each Motherhouse keep its 
own novitiate until the next General 
Chapter. No General Chapter, how- 
ever, was called at the end of three years, 
since Mother Evangelista Kremeter, who 
had been elected Mother-General in 
1881, had resigned her office as Prioress 
of the Community in Atchison in 1884. 
Some of the Prioresses felt it was useless 
to meet until approval was obtained from 
the Holy See. Meanwhile, the Congre- 
gation of St. Scholastica waited, but the 
coveted approval did not arrive. It is 
probable that the communities did not 
realize all the requirements of Rome, and 
inability to meet these requirements may 
have been the reason why the union 
formed in 1881 did not secure approba- 
tion. 

The next effort was in 1902 when 
Mother Pauline McDermott, Prioress of 
St. Joseph’s Convent, St. Marys, Elk 
County, Pennsylvania, sent a letter to 
all the Prioresses asking for statistics of 
each community. The purpose of this 
request was to prepare a catalogue of 
the “present status of the Order in the 
United States.” Besides a history of 
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the growth of the communities, this cata- 
logue was also to embody the informa- 
tion necessary for Rome. Mother Pau- 
line mentioned that seven communities 
favored a union. Beyond compiling the 
catalogue, nothing more was accomplish- 
ed at this time to facilitate forming a 
Congregation. 


Aid of Abbot Innocent 


To the fatherly interest and unsparing 
efforts of Abbot Innocent Wolf, of St. 
Benedict’s Abbey, Atchison, Kansas, is 
due in great measure the ultimate success 
of the Congregation of St. Scholastica. 
He felt that Rome might not approve a 
different set of Constitutions for each 
community and therefore suggested that 
all the convents write Declarations to the 
Holy Rule. These were then compiled 
into a body of regulations which contained 
the customs and usages observed, and 
were revised by Abbot Innocent. 

The next meeting of the Prioresses was 
in Chicago in 1908. Mother Aloysia 
Northman, Atchison, Kansas, wrote to 
the Right Rev. Hildebrande de Hemp- 
tinne, Abbot Primate, requesting that he 
present the Declarations and Constitu- 
tions to the Holy See with a petition for 
approval. The Abbot Primate was most 
anxious for this union, especially after his 
visit to the United States in 1910, and 
he promised to do all in his power to get 
the Constitutions approved. With the 
appointment of the present Abbot Pri- 
mate, the Right Rev. Fidelis von Stotz- 
ingen, O.S.B., as coadjutor in 1913, the 
problem of approbation was put in his 
hands. But World War I broke out a 
few months later and frustrated any 
attempt to carry the negotiations for the 
Congregation to completion. 

When the Benedictine Sisters again 
assembled in Chicago, August 5, 1917, 
the Constitutions of the Atchison com- 
munity were agreed upon. ‘Teaching was 
accepted as the special work of the Con- 
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gregation, but any community engaged 
in conducting hospitals, orphanages, or 
other works of charity might continue 
them. 


These Constitutions were sent to Car- 
dinal Gasquet by Abbot Ernest Helm- 
stetter, Newark, New Jersey, at that 
time President of the American Cassinese 
Congregation. The Cardinal promised 
to put the matter before the Congrega- 
tion of Religious. Commenting upon 
the establishment of the Congregation 
the Abbot said, “It will take time and 
trouble, but I do not doubt that it will 
go through, and it will be a real work for 
you to have done.” A special meeting for 
the election of the Mother-President was 
held in Chicago, Saturday, August 11, 
1918.. The nine communities represent- 
ed elected Mother Aloysia Northman, 
Atchison, Kansas, as Mother-President; 
Mother Theresa Hueber, Pittsburgh, as 
First Visitator; and Mother Philomena 
Linbeck, Chicago, as Second Visitator. 


At first things moved along smoothly 
toward final approbation, but a discourag- 
ing note came from the Rev. Philip Lang- 
ton, the English Procurator, to whom 
Cardinal Gasquet had entrusted the work 
of the Congregation for the Benedictine 
Sisters in the United States. Abbot 
Maurus Serafini, O.S.B., had reported to 
him that the Constitutions and Declara- 
tions were not in accord with the existing 
norms of Canon Law for religious women. 


Abbot Serafini suggested two ways in 
which the problem could be solved. If 
the Benedictine Sisters were “‘Moniales’’ 
they could not form a congregation, since 
each house would necessarily be inde- 
perident and have papal inclosure. If 
they were ‘‘Sorores” they could form con- 
gregations but could take no vows except 
the usual ones of poverty, chastity, and 
obedience. Final authority must rest 
with a Superior-General. The Constitu- 
tions waiting for approval in Rome did 


not fit either class. 

Abbot Serafini suggested that the vow 
of stability be abolished and that the 
Benedictine Sisters place themselves un- 
der a Superior-General. They were un- 
willing to give up this vow, which is pre- 
scribed by St. Benedict in the Holy Rule. 
Since Abbot Serafini was Secretary of the 
Congregation of Religious, his opinion 
was practically final. Again the coveted 
approval for the Congregation seemed 
doomed to failure. Cardinal Gasquet 
was as much distressed as the Sisters 
when he wrote to Abbot Ernest that the 
difficulty raised was not imaginary. 


Commission of Cardinals 


Finally as a last resort, Cardinal Gas- 
quet and Abbot Primate Fidelis yon 
Stotzingen took the matter directly to 
His Holiness, Benedict XV. On Decem- 
ber 9, 1919, the Abbot Primate wrote 
to Abbot Ernest that the Holy Father 
was greatly interested and that some- 
thing would be done. Knowing that the 
question of the Congregation could not 
be solved satisfactorily by the Plenaria 
of the Religious Congregations, Cardinal 
Gasquet and Abbot Primate proposed to 
the Holy Father that he appoint a small 
special commission of Cardinals to exa- 
mine the Constitutions. If the commis- 
sion agreed to the proposed union of the 
Sisters of St. Benedict in the United 
States, it was to become a Congregation 
“juris Pontifici.”” The Holy Father con- 
sented to this arrangement and commis- 
sioned Cardinals Gasparri, Sbarretti, and 
Van Rossum to examine the matter. 

The special commission of Cardinals 
met March 23, 1921, and exam!ned the 
proposed Constitutions. They approved 
the formation of a Congregation and re- 
commended its acceptance ‘‘ad septen- 
nium.” The Commission of Cardinals 
proposed that the Mother-President 
should not have the care of any particular 
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convent but devote her time exclusively 
to the Congregation. This clause was 
embodied in the Constitutions in 1922. 
It was not carried out, however, but was 
changed to require that the Mother- 
President be a prioress and reside in the 
convent over which she rules. 

The commission finally completed its 
work, and the date for approbation was 
set for January 22, 1922. The unexpect- 
ed death of Pope Benedict XV on that 
day saddened the Catholic world. It was 
also a definite blow to the Benedictine 
Sisters whose hopes once more were shat- 
tered. They had to await the election 
of a new pope. 

The elevation of His Holiness Pope 
Pius XI to the papal chair pleased Car- 
dinal Gasquet, because he felt the Pon- 
tiff-would interest himself in the question 
of the Congregation of the Benedictine 
Sisters in America. After receiving a 
favorable report from the commission, 
His Holiness, Pope Pius XI, in an audi- 
ence with Abbot Serafini, O.S.B., Secre- 
tary of the Congregation of Religious, 
granted the request for approbation, 
February 25, 1922. 

Ten communities were charter mem- 
bers of the Congregation: St. Scholastica, 
Atchison, Kansas; St. Joseph, St. Marys, 
Pennsylvania; St. Benedict, Erie, Penn- 
sylvania; St. Scholastica, Chicago, Illinois; 
Sacred Heart, Lisle, Illinois; St. Walburg, 
Elizabeth, New Jersey; Blessed Virgin 
Mary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; St. 
Joseph, Guthrie, Oklahoma; St. Gertrude, 
Ridgely, Maryland; Sacred Heart, Cull- 
man, Alabama. 


Mother Aloysia First President 

At the suggestion made by the Abbot 
Primate to Abbot Martin Veth of Atchi- 
son, a meeting was called by Mother 
Aloysia Northman. The first General 
Chapter after approbation by Rome met 
at Lisle, Illinois, on August 7, 1923. The 
purpose of the meeting was to plan a 
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thorough introduction of the statutes and 
to elect a Mother-President and Visita- 
tors. The Right Rev. Martin Veth, O. 
S.B., Abbot of St. Benedict’s, Atchison, 
Kansas, was delegated by Cardinal Mun- 
delein to preside at the election. 


He had been elected coadjutor to Abbot 
Innocent Wolf in 1921, and the work of 
the Congregation had become his interest 
from the beginning. He was appointed 
ecclesiastical adviser to the Congregation 
by Rome, and he continued to give un- 
stintingly of his service, advice, and help 
until the time of his death, December 12, 
1944. Words are inadequate to describe 
Abbot Martin’s contribution to the Con- 
gregation, which he guided and encour- 
aged through many difficult years. 


By unanimous vote, Mother Aloysia 
Northman, Atchison, Kansas, was chosen 
Mother-President of the Congregation of 
St. Scholastica. Mother Regina O’Don- 
nell, Elizabeth, New Jersey, was selected 
First Visitator and Sister Theresa Hueber, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, Second Visi- 
tator. 

Mother Aloysia was a fortunate choice 
because of her unusual foresight and exe- 
cutive ability. She ruled her own com- 
munity at Atchison, Kansas, for twenty- 
eight years. Through practical experi- 
ence in directing the missions established 
in several dioceses, she realized the value 
of papal approval to her community. 
Wishing the Congregation to enjoy these 
benefits in full measure, she carefully 
planned its development, With charac- 
teristic vigor she set about establishing 
it on a firm and solid basis, but hardly 
had she started her work as Mother-Presi- 
dent when death summoned her to her 
reward, October 1, 1924, just as she was 
about to begin the visitation of the com- 
munities. . 


A General Chapter was convened in 
Chicago, June 25, 1926, by Mother Regina 
O’Donnell, the First Visitator, who, ac- 
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cording to the Constitutions of the Con- 
gregation, assumed direction until another 
Mother-President was chosen. Mother 
Lucy Dooley, Prioress at Atchison, Kan- 
sas, was elected to succeed as Mother- 
President, an office she continues to fill 
to the present date. Mother Imelda 
Fischer, Chicago, was chosen First Visi- 
tator; Mother Genevieve Bishup, Lisle, 
Illinois, Second Visitator. The communi- 
ty of St. Scholastica, Covington, Louisi- 
ana, was admitted into the Congregation 
by a unanimous vote of this chapter. 


Final Papal Approbation 


The Congregation had now passed 
through its period of trial; and in June, 
1928, the third General Chapter was held 
at Atchison, Kansas, to decide on matters 
pertaining to its final approbation. The 
septennium expired February 22, 1929, 
but the Commission for Approbation of 
Statutes did not meet until November. 
Upon the recommendation of the Congre- 
gation of Religious, His Holiness Pius XI 
finally approved and confirmed the Con- 
stitutions and Declarations, June 10, 
1930. The following letter makes the 
Congregation a permanent papal institu- 
tion under the special control and direc- 
tion of the Holy See: 

His Holiness, Pius XI, by Divine Providence 

Pope, in an audience granted to the Secretary 

of the Sacred Congregation of Religious on 

June 10, 1930, on the strength of commenda- 

tory letters from His Eminence, the Apostolic 

Delegate of the United States of North Ameri- 

ca, and from the Bishops in whose dioceses the 

various houses of Benedictine Sisters of the 

Congregation of St. Scholastica, of Atchison, 

Diocese of Leavenworth, are located, has 

deigned definitely to approve and confirm, and 

by this present Decree does so definitely ap- 
prove and confirm these Latin Constitutions 
and Declarations to the Rule of St. Benedict; 
the Jurisdiction of the Ordinaries being safe- 
guarded according to the Sacred Canons. 
These Constitutions and Declarations were 
approved on trial for seven years on February 

25, 1922, and a copy of the same is being con- 

served in the Archives of the same Congrega- 


tion of Religious. 

Given at Rome, from the Secretariate of the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, on the day, 
month, and year as above stated. 

Alexius Henricus M. Card. Lepicier, O.S.M. 

Praefectus 
Vincent La Puma 
Secr. 

The Congregation of St. Scholastica as 
outlined in its Constitutions has for its 
purpose a closer observance of the Rule 
of St. Benedict, the promotion of uni- 
formity in government and discipline, 
and the rendering of mutual assistance in 
case of necessity among the communities 
that compose the Congregation. The 
Declarations on the Holy Rule of St. 
Benedict interpret the Rule for present- 
day conditions. They serve as a guide 
for both superiors and subjects and fur- 
nish uniformity in matters of discipline 
and observance. 

In 1865 Abbot Boniface Wimmer, be- 
lieving the Divine Office too great a task 
for teaching Sisters, had asked permission 
of the Holy See for them to recite the 
Little Office of the Blessed Virgin on 
ferial days. Since the establishment of 
the Congregation, they have gradually re- 
turned to the recitation of the Divine 
Office. They realize that the Rule of St. 
Benedict implies the obligation of the 
Divine Office and that, in the words of 
Bishop Ullathorne, it is the ‘‘basis of 
Benedictine observance.” 


Characteristics of Congregation 

The Congregation of St. Scholastica is 
not organized on the scheme followed by 
most of the Congregations of Sisters. 
It is not divided into provinces, but is 
composed of priories. These are the 
Motherhouses to which the religious owe 
their obligations and allegiance by reason 
of their vow of stability. Any mission 
schools or branch convents established 
to conduct the work of the community 
are still bound to the Motherhouse of pro- 
fession. Each Motherhouse of the Con- 
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gregation retains its autonomous govern- 
ment and is independent in temporal 
goods and their administration. Each 
convent elects its own prioress and con- 
ducts its own novitiate. In this way the 
distinctive family spirit is preserved. 


The Congregation is governed by a 
Mother-President, who manages and ad- 
ministers the affairs of the entire Congre- 
gation, convokes the General Chapter, 
and visits the individual Motherhouses. 
The two Visitators and the Secretary- 
Gentral, who form the Council, assist the 
Mother-President in these tasks. But 
the Mother-President and the other offi- 
cials of the Congregation do not interfere 
in the duties and activities of the superiors 
of the respective convents. However, the 
Prioress may always turn to the Mother- 
President for help and advice. 


The second instrument for governing 
in the Congregation is the General Chap- 
ter. Every six years at the summons of the 
Mother-President, this meeting assembles 
at the convent designated in the previous 


meeting. Should the Mother-Preident, 
however, die in office or resign, the First 
Visitator may assemble an extraordinary 
General Chapter within a year, unless the 
chapter would assemble in less than three 
years. 


The Congregation of St. Scholastica 
has taken a permanent place in the life 
of the Benedictine Sisters in the United 
States and has procured benefits for both 
superiors and subjects. The authority of 
the superior has been strengthened by 
the Constitutions, which serve as a guide 
and point the way for the observance of 
the Rule of St. Benedict under present- 
day conditions. It is also strengthened 
by the person of the Mother-President, 
to whom the Prioresses may turn for 
counseland support. Ifthe Constitutions 
leave any doubt or uncertainty in regard 
to specific cases, the Mother-President 
and her Council are a valuable aid in 
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sharing responsibility and solving diffi- 
culties. 

For the communities, the Congregation 
has become a bond of strength. It has 
proved a stimulant, both spiritual and 
temporal, among the religious. It has 
lifted the individual convents out of their 
isolation and injected new vigor for chari- 
ty and the service of God into the com- 
munities. The Opus Det, the task of the 
followers of St. Benedict, has been taken 
up by all the communities with an increase 
of Benedictine spirit. The individual 
Motherhouses have benefited through the 
mutua] help which communities offer one. 
another. The Congregation has also 
served to stimulate the educational ad- 
vancement of the members. More and 
more the good resulting from the union 
of communities comes to light. This 
union has already proved its worth to the 
twelve communities which now compose 
the Congregation of St. Scholastica. The 
latest member, the community at Cov- 
ington, Kentucky, which figured in the 
history of the Congregation from the be- 
ginning, was admitted to the Congrega- 
tion by the General Chapter, June 21, 
1944, and the action was approved by 
Rome, September 29, 1944. 

The Congregation of St. Scholastica is 
spread through all parts of the United 
States through the extensive work of its 
member communities; it exists in theArch- 
dioceses of Washington, Chicago, Den- 
ver, Mexico City, Milwaukee, Newark, 
New Orleans, New York, Philadelphia, 
and Omaha. It numbers about two 
thousand members and conducts one 
hundred and ninety-two schools away 
from the Motherhouses, where the Sisters 
educate some thirty-nine thousand child- 
ren in eighteen dioceses: Altoona, Coving- 
ton, Des Moines, Erie, Leavenworth, 
Lincoln, Kansas City, Mobile, Oklahoma 
City, Paterson, Pittsburgh, Pueblo, Sali- 
na, St. Joseph, San Diego, Superior, 
Tucson, and Wilmington. 
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Architecture 
By Barry Byrne 


ACQUES Maritain is unique among 
philosophical writers when he speaks 
of art and architecture. This is not only 
due to his unusual artistic taste and per- 
ception but more particularly, because 
he possesses a special sense of the process 
of creating art. I have always wondered 
about the impression his Art and Scho- 
lasticism made on the minds of persons 
not involved in the creation of art; 
whether they perceived the unusual depth 
of his definitions and evocative state- 
ments. To the artist he speaks as to one 
of his familiars, so imbued is Maritain 
with the inner workings of the artist- 
mind, of the conditions necessary to per- 
mit the artist to function. This ability 
can be explained by the fact that our 
leading philosopher is himself of the crea- 
tive type; he combines to an exceptional 
degree the qualities of thinker and artist. 
He both understands the artist and is 
equipped to explain him. 

It is not surprising, therefore, to find 
that he defines architecture as a practical 
art. That is what it actually is and it 
was only the falsity of the standards of 
the High Renaissance that placed it in 
the untrue position of a fine art, one whose 
principal objective was merely aesthetic. 
And, it may be noted, a false basic posi- 
tion, in art as in life, leads to an increas- 
ingly false development. ‘Truth can no 
longer be perceived, for lies, even un- 
conscious ones, prove cumulative. Hones- 
ty, however, does not mean purely literal 
exactitude. There is an unfortunate ten- 
dency to think it does in Catholic circles, 
when architecture is in question. It is 
not enough, as an instance, to avoid imi- 
tative materials, such as imitation marble, 
or plaster marked off to simulate stone 


blocks. These are merely silly lies, rather 
like those a child is often given to. No 
one is deceived by them. To cite again 
the comparison of a child’s romancing, 
they are merely inadequate efforts at 
make-believe. 

_ Fundamental honesty, in contrast, is 
the basic quality in architecture, rather 
than mere surface honesty. Aestheticism 
can never be substituted for it because 
that has value to the degree it reveals, or 
conforms to the fundamental, realistic 
honesty. All aestheticism does, when 
erected on a dishonest basis, is to palliate 
the offense : it is then somewhat like charm 
of manner when combined with dishones- 
ty, a combination we may assume to be 
the equipment of confidence men, and of 
seducers in general. Literal surface hon- 
esty may be a corrective, may regularize, 
but it has not sufficient positive or dyna- 
mic quality to serve in the creation of 
architecture. The honesty I have in 
mind, therefore, is both fundamental and 
subtle. 

Initially it is the honest adherence of 
the artist-architect to his perception of 
the nature of the buildings he designs. 
As that perception derives from his in- 
nate, intuitive sense and ability in his 
art, all of which is part of an endowment 
not of his contriving but is, rather, given 
to him by God, he must in conscience re- 
main true to it in all of his efforts. This 
is a matter all actual artists realize, which 
makes them essentially religious beings, 
even though they may profess irreligion. 
It was Father John LaFarge who pointed 
out that he had never known an artist 
who was not, in essence, religious. Their 
religion often ceases, however, with their 
consideration of art. 
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The nature of a building, furthermore, 
is determined by two things; its function, 
or use, and the type of its construction. 
These, under the architect's hand, are 
combined to form an architecture. It 
will be noted that nothing has been said 
about forming a modern architecture. 
The effort is, or should be, to create a 
true architecture and modernism is mere- 
ly a resultant quality. Any building of 
our time that is designed to be true to 
the nature of its use, or function, and to 
the contemporary structural principles 
applied to erect it, will of itself become a 
modern building if the architect remains 
true to what he is doing. Certainly it 
is possible to superimpose on the con- 
temporary type of building fabric the 
remnants of historic architectures, Gothic, 
Byzantine, or other kinds. To do so is 
to be architecturally dishonest, almost 
pathetically dishonest, since the results 
are so inadequate. And a building that 
is false in this way is permanently so; 
it stands through its long life as a sign of 
our limited vision, of a morally debilitat- 
ing fictionalism, of our cultural inade- 
quacy. 

The aesthetic element in a valid archi- 
tecture, therefore, rests on the honest 
perception of realistic, practical matters. 
No true architecture can exist, or ever has 
existed, excepting as a result of adherence 
to these conditions. When Maritain 
said that architecture was a practical art, 
his implication was that it was practical 
in its basis. This was the factor around 
which it was developed. The attempt 
to form a true architecture, as the effort 
exists today, is in reality a return to the 
principles out of which medieval archi- 
tecture developed, to cite a supreme 
example. It is not a return to the archi- 
tectural forms of the past but to the archi- 
tectural truths on which they were based. 
It was, with this in mind, that Mies van 
der Rohe, a leading exponent of the effort 
to create a genuine architecture, described 
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himself as a medievalist. That, of course, 
is what he actually is, and what all of us 
are when we return to the principles out 
of which the great architecture of the 
Middle Ages grew. But we build in the 
twentieth century and I hold it is some- 
thing of an absurdity to design and build 
as if we lived in some past era. It is 
also a very unconvincing kind of fiction. 


MY CHILDREN 
By Sister Michael Kilmer, O.S.B. 


You say I have no children, 

But you shall see them spring 
As stars that flash unnumbered, 
As birds that trill and sing. 


My children shall come praising 
Across the happy years, 

God’s glory ever sounding 

For all your listening ears. 


Oh, children, children, children! 
Sing loud with love and long. 
Oh, blessed, blessed children! 
Hosanna! be your song. 


WAR 
By Sister Michael Kilmer, O.S.B. 


The gargoyles sit and gossip 
While the flames of sin grow hot; 
On Notre Dame’s high ledges 
They sit, and worry not. 
With glee they sit and gossip 
Of war and theft and crime, 
As they lean from old roof edges 
Looking down on filth and grime. 


The gargoyles sit and gossip 

Of every nation’s sin; 
They see the sudden flaming 

Of church and home and bin; 
The gargoyles sit and gossip, 

The gargoyles gape — and grin. 





Mount Saint Scholastica College Study 


By Sister Jerome Keeler, O.S.B. 


URING the month of February, 

1945, Mount St. Scholastica Col- 
lege received an invitation to participate 
in a study which the North Central Asso- 
ciation was sponsoring. The letter came 
from Dr. H. M. Gage, chairman of the 
Committee on the Preparation of High 
School Teachers in Colleges of Liberal 
Arts. The immediate purpose of the 
study, he explained, is to determine how 
well the liberal arts college prepares teach- 
ers in secondary schools for their work. 
This implies, however, a reconsideration 
of the entire program of the college. 

The study is a cooperative one in which 
seventy-three colleges are taking part, 
facing their own problems and trying to 
solve them, with the North Central Asso- 
ciation acting as a coordinating agency, 
offering sound advice and generous assis- 
tance through its ‘‘coordinators,”’ and be- 
coming a clearing house through which 
valuable materials are distributed and 
ideas exchanged in the News Bulletin. 
The greatest benefits obtained by the in- 
dividual colleges are probably the stimul- 
ation derived from self-study and the 
opportunity to participate in such a 
region-wide program. 

After careful consideration of the mat- 
ter, the faculty voted to accept the invi- 
tation and to send two faculty members, 
Sister Immaculata Kramer and Sister Al- 
fred Schroll, to the North Central Work- 
shop held at the University of Chicago 
during the month of August, in order to 
learn more about the nature and scope 
of the study. 

At a pre-school-year faculty meeting 
held in September, 1945, these two Sisters 
gave a report on the Workshop, explained 
what had been done there, and made 


many helpful suggestions as to the best 
ways and means of carrying on the local 
program. Various projects were dis- 
cussed, and the faculty finally voted that 
the first essential step was to obtain a 
clearer understanding of the aims and ob- 
jectives of the institution. 


Study of the Objectives of the College 


One regular faculty meeting was held 
on the first Sunday of each month, and 
on the second and fourth Wednesdays 
there were meetings which were more or 
less optional. Faculty members divided 
themselves into three committees, one to 
study each of the three objectives, as 
they are stated in the catalogue: “to 
train students in methods of thorough 
scholarship, to form character according 
to the principles of the Catholic religion 
and scholastic philosophy, and to de- 
velop cultivated women who are equipped 
to lead rich, happy, and useful lives in 
the world of today.” Sister Anne Caw- 
ley, head of the psychology department, 
was chairman of the committee on scholar- 
ship; Sister Romana Farrell, head of the 
department of home economics, chairman 
of the committee on character; and Sister 
Alfred Schroll, head of the history depart- 
ment, chairman of the committee on cul- 
ture. The committees met separately on 
the second Wednesday of every month, 
and additional meetings were called as 
occasion required. 

The work of the committees was to de- 
fine the objectives and to clarify them in 
terms of student behavior. At the end 
of the first semester, they drew up the fol- 
lowing statements and presented them 
for faculty approval. 
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Scholarship 


By scholarship is understood the intel- 
lectual excellence which is attained by the 
cultivation of the intellectual virtues in 
the study of the liberal arts. A student 
who is attaining this objective will show: 
a) Intellectual curiosity, b) Clear think- 
ing, c) A desire to acquire a minimum 
body of basic knowledge, d ) Skill in hand- 
ling source materials and in adding to 
this body of knowledge, e ) Open-minded 
and impartial study of evidence, f ) Com- 
petence in interpreting and evaluating 
in accordance with truth and correct prin- 
ciples, g) Ability to distinguish between 
what is doubtful and what is certain, 
h) Insistence on intelligent understand- 
ing of facts and principles, j) Desire to 
seek the reasons and relations of various 
truths, k) Persistent determined effort 
in intellectual endeavor, 1) Creative abili- 
ty. 

Character 

Character is taken to mean a firmness 
and rightness of will resulting from a 
supernatural point of view, steadfast ad- 
herence to Christian principles, and the 
practice of charity and the moral virtues. 
Attainment of this objective implies: 
a) Rational direction of the activities of 
the intellect, b) Control of impulses and 
emotions, c) Consistent practice of the 
moral and theological virtues, d) Prudent 
choice of environment favorable to the 
practice of virtue, e) Imitation of Christ 
as Exemplar in one’s individual, domestic, 
civil, and social life, f) Recognition of 
the power and necessity of prayer, 
g) Reverencing authority as coming from 
God, h) Seeking spiritual direction in 
forming a right conscience, i) Acceptance 
of the duties of one’s state of life. 


Culture 
By culture is meant the harmonious 
development and mastery of the powers 
of mind and heart that enable the indi- 
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vidual to act habitually and under all 
circumstances in a manner worthy of the 
dignity of a human person, and to meet 
the demands of social relationships with 
ease, assurance, and grace. Development 
and perfection of man as an individual 
implies: a) An understanding of the dig- 
nity of man, b) Intelligent appreciation 
of the good and beautiful in virtue, in 
nature, and in art, c) Self-reliance and 
independence of judgment, d) Poise and 
dignity of bearing, e) Graciousness of 
manners, f) Good taste in dress. 

Development and perfection of man as 
a member of the Catholic Church implies 
a) Mature knowledge and appreciation 
of the Catholic religion, b) A point of 
view based on religious faith, c) Recogni- 
tion of the dignity of the Christian, 
d) Practice of charity and of the moral 
virtues, especially justice, e) Harmony 
between religious belief and practice, 
f) Participation in the liturgy, g) Active 
participation in parish affairs, h) Reli- 
gious leadership. 

Development and perfection of man as 
a member of society implies: a) An un- 
derstanding of the brotherhood of man, 
b) Realization of social responsibilities, 
c) Keen appreciation of the rights of 
others, d) Adaptation of self to the needs 
of others and to circumstances, e) Sym- 
pathy for the efforts and ambitions of 
others, f) Sincere Christian courtesy to- 
ward all, g) Grace and poise in formal 
and public functions, h) Intelligent and 
active participation in civic affairs. 


Cooperative General Culture Test 


After thus determining the objectives, 
the next step seemed to be to find out 
to what extent they were being achieved. 
One means of doing this is through the 
Cooperative General Culture Test (pub- 
lished by the American Council on Edu- 
cation ), which was given to the freshmen 
in the fall of 1945. From the results, the 
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profile of each student was constructed 
and explained to her by her adviser. Her 
strong and weak points stood out glaring- 
ly on the graph, and she was urged to fill 
up the gaps in her general education by 
taking certain regular courses, by outside 
reading, and by private study. The 
same test was administered to the same 
group in the spring of 1946, in order to 
discover the effects of a year in a liberal 
arts college on these students. The re- 
sults were fairly encouraging. They 
showed a marked improvement in 53%, 
a slight improvement in 39%, no improve- 
ment in 2%, and a retrogression in 5%. 


Questionnaire for Seniors and Alumnae 


Another means employed was a ques- 
tionnaire given to the seniors. A com- 
mittee was appointed to draw up this 
questionnaire, but the whole faculty was 
urged to contribute ideas and suggestions. 
The members of the committee were Sis- 
ter Immaculata Kramer, head of the 
education department; Sister Benedicta 
Howe, faculty adviser to the Mount St. 
Scholastica alumnae association; and Sis- 
ter Bonaventure McKenna, registrar. 

They prepared a questionnaire consist- 
ing of three divisions, corresponding to 
the three main objectives of the college. 
Each part was made up of about forty 
questions to be answered by yes or no, 
and ten of multiple choice. The purpose 
of each item and of the questionnaire as 
a whole was to find out whether or not the 
college is attaining its purpose and aims, 
whether the women who are going out 
from Mount St. Scholastica after four 
years spent here have actually grown in 
scholarship, formed upright character, 
and attained real culture. 

The questionnaire was given to the 
seniors at the beginning of May, and Sis- 
ter Immaculata reported the results to 
the faculty at a meeting on May 12. She 
presented three graphs which showed 
clearly the extent to which these seniors 


had attained the objectives of the college, 
insofar as the questionnaire is able to 
afford such information. She also read 
a list of comments, suggestions, and re- 
commendations gleaned from the stu- 
dents’ answers, and the faculty voted to 
make these the basis of a study during 
the coming year. It was also decided 
that, after some minor changes were made 
in it, the questionnaire should likewise be 
sent out to the alumnae. 


Divisional Study 


During the second semester the faculty 
divided into groups under the chairmen 
of the five Divisions — Religion and Phil- 
osophy, English and Foreign Languages, 
Social Sciences, Natural Sciences and 
Mathematics, Professional and Miscel- 
laneous — to evaluate their work in the 
light of the general objectives of the in- 
stitution. After several weeks of study, 
the decision was reached that a thorough 
examination of the curriculum was need- 
ed, together with a reconsideration of the 
requirements for general education and 
for graduation. This study will also be 
carried on next year. It is not the inten- 
tion of the faculty to introduce a new 
curriculum, but rather within the frame- 
work of the present one to make such 
changes and additions as seem necessary 
or advisable. 


Questionnaire on Extra-Curricular 
Activities 


Dr. Russell Cooper of the University 
of Minnesota, who is general secretary of 
the North Central Study, and Dr. Lee 
Furrow of Knox College, who is one of 
the three coordinators who have the major 
responsibility of directing the study, both 
paid visits to Mount St. Scholastica dur- 
ing the course of the year. They held 
conferences with faculty and student 
groups, and generously gave them the 
benefit of their judicious counsel and wide 
experience. 
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One of the problems that the students 
discussed with these visitors was the ex- 
tra-curricular activity program. Opinion 
seemed to be divided, some holding that 
it was too time-consuming and not suffi- 
ciently bound up with the scholastic pro- 
gram, while others maintained that it 
was highly satisfactory and more valu- 
able to the students than the regular 
course work, because of the opportunities 
that it offers for practice in social rela- 
tionships. 

In order to determine more definitely 
the consensus of student opinion, the 
Student Council constructed a question- 
naire to be given to the entire student 
body. It was checked and approved by 
a faculty committee and a few minor 
changes were made. Its purpose was to 
find out first, in how many out-of-class 
activities each student participates and 
how much time per month she gives to 
them; secondly, whether she feels that 
they are really worth the time and effort 
they require; thirdly, whether they are 
conducted democratically and all the 
members have equal opportunity to par- 
ticipate. 

At a joint meeting of the faculty and 
Student Council, the results were present- 
ed and discussed. The questionnaire 
showed that the average time a student 
spends on activities per month is seven- 
teen hours, the seniors rating highest and 
the freshmen lowest. Only about 6% 
of the students think that there are too 
many activities and would be willing to 
drop some of them, but 8% think that 
some could be happily combined. About 
85% of the students feel that the activi- 
ties are carried on democratically, with- 
out over-dependence on officers and facul- 
ty sponsors, that they encourage student 
initiative, develop social responsibility, 
and are, in general, beneficial and stim- 
ulating. 

The Student Council, after giving its 
report, made several recommendations 
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with regard to the activities program. 
Next September a special committee will 
be appointed to consider these, and also 
to evaluate the purpose of each extra- 
curricular activity in relation to the ob- 
jectives of the institution. 


Plans for the Future 


In order to continue the study more 
profitably, the faculty feel that benefit 
will be derived from exchanging ideas and 
hearing the experiences of others who are 
engaged in similar projects. They are 
therefore sending Sister Kathleen Braz- 
zel, head of the Latin department, to the 
North Central Workshop to be held at 
the University of Chicago from August 
5 to 31, 1946. Sister Imogene Baker, 
head of the English department, will at- 
tend a Workshop on the Humanities 
scheduled for the same time and place as 
the North Central Workshop. The Rev. 
Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B., vice-presi- 
dent of the college, expects to take part 
in a Workshop on College Organization 
and Administration at the Catholic Uni- 
versity of America from June 17 to 
June 27. 

The plan for next year is to continue 
the study, focusing attention especially 
on curricular revision, the extra-curricular 
activity program, and the improvement 
of college teaching. The objectives of 
the college will again be considered, in the 
light of the results of the tests and ques- 
tionnaires given to the students and 
alumnae. 


At the present time, the general feeling 
is that the study is very much worth- 
while. The discussions both in general 
faculty meetings and in committee groups 
have been most stimulating and have 
aroused the faculty to an increased realiza- 
tion of the necessity of self-examination 
in educational matters and of the im- 
portance of revitalizing the liberal arts 
program. 





The Hierarchy of God's Order’ 


By Louis J. A. Mercier 


HE devolution of Western thought 
has been from an accepted divinely 
guaranteed revelation to an accepted 
privately interpreted revelation, to the 
rejection of a revelation and of the whole 
Christian outlook in favor of Deism, then 
to the rejection of Deism and the enthusi- 
astic acceptance of an idealistic or materi- 
alistic monism. As the devolution was 
gradual, so must be the counter-revolu- 
tion. Monists must be reconverted to 
dualism before there can be a renewed 
acceptance of Christianity. As an Ameri- 
can humanist, Stuart P. Sherman, was 
fond of reminding us, the nineteenth cen- 
tury submerged man in nature. It be- 
longs to the twentieth to bring him up 
again to the surface. It evidently be- 
longs to philosophy to do so. Before the 
possibility of the supernatural can again 
be understood, there must be ag .in a con- 
ception of the natural which niakes pos- 
sible and even calls for the supernatural, 
This means that it is esscutial to distin- 
guish the distinct ordexs of being: the 
metaphysical order, the physical order, 
the natural moral order, and the super- 
natural order; and, especially, to remem- 
ber that each has its own distinct method. 
The metaphysical order is the order of 
universal truths. So metaphysics is the 
science of the abiding aspects of being. 
In reference to that order, we may speak, 
by analogy, of the primacy of God’s intel- 
ligence. God Himself cannot violate the 
metaphysical order since He cannot 
violate His own intelligence. The meta- 
physical order therefore conditions the 
physical. So the method of metaphysics 


*A further discussion of this question in its re- 
lation to theistic and to Christian Humanism 
may be found in the April, 1946, number of The 
New Scholasticism. 


is not experimentation, but the explica- 
tion of the eternally true content of the 
highest universal ideas. ‘The intelligence 
of man can, to that extent, understand 
the intelligence of God. 

The physical order is the order of the 
particular, of created, changing, wholly 
material individual beings. Here we may 
speak of the primacy of God’s will, for 
God might have created a different uni- 
verse, though not against the metaphysi- 
cal order. There is therefore an abiding 
in the changing. The physical sciences 
must discover that abiding in the chang- 
ing. It cannot be done through the ex- 
plication of ideas. Since the physical 
world might have been other than it is, 
and may even become so (though, again, 
not against metaphysical truth), it must 
be studied through experimentation with 
the particular; and, in the last analysis, 
the scientific method is the determination 
of particular natures and the measure- 
ment of their changes through experimen- 
tation. 


Philosopher Views Man’s World 


The natural moral order is the special 
order of man, the rational animal, the in- 
telligent individual, the person. Man is 
rational because he possesses an intellect 
capable of conceiving universal ideas, a 
witness to the spirituality of his animat- 
ing principle, the soul. Soul and body 
are one person so that both soul and body 
may be referred to as incomplete sub- 
stances. Because man is capable of con- 
ceiving universals, he can conceive not 
only physical relations, but the relations 
between himself and His Creator, and be- 
tween himself and other human indi- 
viduals. 

This enables him to apprehend the 
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natural moral law which essentially con- 
sists of man’s duties according to justice. 
Man can therefore oppose moral prin- 
ciples to the natural appetites of his body 
which make for his survival and sensual 
pleasure. This conscience of his moral 
obligations enables him to free himself 
from the determination of the particular 
and attain moral freedom. Here must 
be introduced a consideration too often 
lost sight of. Because the physical appe- 
tites are concrete, while moral principles 
are abstractions, the appetites are easily 
more determining than the moral con- 
science, especially as their appeal may 
be magnified by the imagination, and 
strengthened by physical conditioning in- 
tohabits. Theologians who stop to study 
what would have been the state of man 
in the natural order therefore hold that, 
even in that order, the help of God would 
have been needed for man to lead con- 
sistently a moral life. A rational animal 
is therefore not necessarily a going con- 
cern, as the Stoics asserted. Even in the 
natural order, the life of man would have 
had to be a co-operation with God; and 
this is rational, as in no way should a 
creature be independent of the Creator. 
Non-rational creatures act necessarily as 
God wills. Man may act freely as God 
wills but should not be independent of 
God in that freedom. In this order we 
might speak of the primacy of both God’s 
intelligence and will, because the moral 
law is according to His intelligence of the 
relations between Himself and men and 
between men; and according to His will 
because, in His Holiness, He wills the 
accomplishment of justice. The method 
of moral science or natural ethics is both 
the explication of ideas: the Creator, the 
creature, fellowmen, justice, and the ex- 
perimental study of the personal and 
social consequences of injustice and of 
overindulgence. If God chose to con- 
firm the natural moral law, rationally dis- 
coverable, by a revelation, then the 
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method of moral science should also in- 
clude the historical record of that revela- 
tion. This is held to be contained in 
the Old Testament. It is summed up 
especially in the Mosaic law and more 
particularly in the ten commandments. 
However it should be insisted that it is 
reachable by reason and so easily that 
it is often spoken of as being imprinted 
by God in the heart of man. 


Supernatural Order and Grace 


The supernatural order is the order of 
grace. Our knowledge of it is wholly 
a matter of revelation. Begun as record- 
ed in the Old Testament, it is fully divulg- 
ed in the New in so complex and effulgent 
a way that it is dazzling to human intel- 
ligence. Its many aspects, wholly be- 
yond what was called for by human 
nature, can only be believed through 
faith: because revealed by Jesus Christ 
certified to be the Incarnate Second Per- 
son of the Blessed Trinity, as He averred 
Himself to be, by the sanctity of His life, 
the ineffableness of His personality, the 
supernaturalism of His doctrine, by His 
miracles and finally by His resurrection. 
Here we must speak of the primacy of 
God’s infinite love for man, and the 
method of study must be not only the 
study of the historicity and content of 
the New Testament but especially co- 
operation with the supernatural grace of 
God, so that we may have faith, hope, 
and charity. Mere philosophy must fail 
us here since reason does. The purgative 
practice of justice, leading to the natural 
virtues, must be supernaturalized; Christ 
must be positively imitated in the illumin- 
ative way, till it may be hoped that the 
infused virtues and gifts of the Holy 
Ghost will blossom in the unitive way, 
and contemplation transcend the exercise 
of the intellect and of the will to become 
infused till, finally, God may freely flood 
the soul with His love even to the point 
of ecstasy. 
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Evidently, at these heights where even 
dogmatic must be left behind in favor of 
mystical theology, we are far from the 
study of the physical sciences, far even 
from the study of the peculiar nature of 
man and of the natural order, but all 
these nevertheless must remain distinct 
objects of study, since they are all, even 
with that mystical theology to which we 
have come, integral parts of God’s total 
order. 


All Belongs to God 


So the physical, the natural moral or- 
der, and the supernatural are all ordered 
to God but not in the same way. It is 
clearly out of place to speak of grace in 
connection with the physical order, but 
it is equally out of place to do so when 
discussing the natural moral order, though 
we must come to speak of the necessity 
of the help of God, recognizing too, if we 
are Christians, that this necessary help 
now actually comes in the form of grace, 
since we know from revelation that the 
natural moral order was supernaturalized. 

But until we have established, against 
the monistic naturalist, the nature of man 
distinct in the midst of physical nature 
through the possession of a rational soul, 
and what the need of that rational soul 
for the help of God may be, we cannot 
begin to speak of the possibility or the 
actuality of the raising of man to the 
supernatural order. We cannot speak 
of grace so long as we are merely establish- 
ing the possibility of grace: the fact that 
God in dealing with the human person 
is dealing with a being already possess- 
ing capacities which may be raised to in- 
tuitive knowledge and love. God could 
not raise the plant or the animal to the 
supernatural order. It is therefore neces- 
sary to establish just what characterizes 
a being that can be so raised, just how 
man is a distinct kind of being in creation, 
a human individual or person. There is 
need, therefore, not only of distinguishing 


between the subhuman, the human, and 
the supernatural, but of studying each 
separately through the special method 
each calls for. The subject matter of 
the physical sciences, of philosophy, and 
of theology must first be considered as 
parts of the hierarchy of God’s order, be- 
fore we can appreciate the totality of that 
order and the relations of its distinct 
aspect. 

This is especially imperative in a time 
like ours when not only the supernatural 
order but the metaphysical and the 
natural human order are denied. 

Distinguishing between philosophy and 
theology we may then say: 

In the natural order, we are ordered 
to the summum bonum diffusum sui in so 
far as God is diffusive of His creating 
power according to His intelligence and 
will. In the supernatural order we are 
ordered to the summum bonum diffusum 
of His love for us. In the natural order, 
we belong to the community of men; in 
the supernatural order, we belong to the 
Communion of Saints. In the natural 
order, we are members of the human race, 
ordered to God the Creator; in the super- 
natural order, we are members of Christ. 
In the natural order, the human soul as 
such is our animating principle; in the 
supernatural order our animating prin- 
ciple is grace, with its attending infused 
virtues and gifts of the Holy Ghost, 
through the merits of Christ, which super- 
naturalizes and sanctifies the human soul. 


Distinctions Are Important 


The only ultimate primacy it is there- 
fore safe to speak of is the primacy of 
God’s order, subhuman or physical, 
human, and supernatural; recognizing 
that this primacy manifests itself accord- 
ing to the exigencies of the distinct 
amount of being, of the amount of diffu- 
sion of the summum bonum, within each 
step of the hierarchy of that order: in 
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the subhuman order, as the primacy of 
the order of the universe or physical rela- 
tions; in the human order, as the primacy 
of justice or natural moral relations; in 
the supernatural order, as the primacy of 
love or supernatural relations. 

Recently an even greater incentive has 
been given us to clarify our terms in order 
to meet the needs of the hour through 
the establishment of a common ground 
of discussion. Catholic, Protestant, and 
Jewish leaders have already come to- 
gether for joint statements on the pro- 
blems of the day, and on their solution, 
in terms of the dualistic realism of 
theistic Humanism. But what is more, 
His Holiness Pius XII endorsed this 
approach by stating: “We turn to all 
those who are united with us at least by 








The Oblate and Intellectual Work 





the bond of faith in God.” His Holiness 
duly recalled that grace through Jesus 
Christ is diffused in all hearts. He never- 
theless further stated, thus making clear 
the need of distinguishing the natural 
from the supernatural order, and of the 
necessity of doing so when we are talking 
about justice: ‘““The new order we are 
hoping for must be founded on that im- 
movable and unshakable rock, the moral 
law, which the Creator Himself manifest- 
ed in a natural order.” 

Surely no greater encouragement could 
be given for maintaining the need of dis- 
tinguishing between the natural and the 
supernatural, between philosophy and 
dogmatic theology, and for insisting that . 
we must not mix our methods in the study 
of the hierarchy of God’s order. 





By Donald A. Gallagher 


OME time before our marriage, my 

wife and I became interested in the 
Oblates of Saint Benedict. Through our 
participation in the Catholic Worker 
group in Saint Louis, we had become 
more fully aware of the ‘Liturgical 
Movement,” and eventually some of us 
started a chapter of the League of the 
Divine Office in affiliation with Saint 
John’s Abbey, Collegeville. Shortly af- 
ter I began teaching philosophy at Mar- 
quette University in 1939, we were pro- 
fessed as Oblates of the above-mentioned 
Abbey. 

In the course of our spiritual and intel- 
lectual itinerary these past dozen years 
or so, we like to reflect upon the fact that 
we have become indebted to more than 
one great spiritual family within the 
Church. Our study of Saint ‘Thomas 
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“Teach me Thy way, O Lord, and I will walk in Thy truth.” Psalm 85, 11 









has given us, we trust, something of the 
Dominican zeal for philosophical wisdom 
in the service of the Faith; our active 
participation in the Catholic Workei 
movement should, we hope, be manifest 
in something of the spirit of holy poverty 
so characteristic of I] Poverello and his 
sons; our studies at several Jesuit uni- 
versities should have imparted something 
of the Ignatian humanism which enables 
one “‘to be all things to all men.” But, 
from our first acquaintance with it, the 
Benedictine way, with its emphasis upon 
corporate prayer, the integration of 
prayer and work and the family spirit, 
was especially appealing to us. Apart 
from the more specific purposes often pur- 
sued by other religious families, it seemed 
to hold out an eminently human and 
livable ground plan for life in the world 
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as well as in the cloister. 

The purpose of the Oblate is of course 
primarily spiritual; he must renounce his 
will, take up the weapons of obedience and 
serve the Lord. With this primary goal 
set forth and resolutely adhered to, the 
Oblate is enabled to find guidance in 
the spirit of the Rule of Saint Benedict 
for whatever type of work he is called 
upon to do in the world. Because so 
many of the readers of this Review are 
engaged in educational pursuits, I would 
like to discuss from the standpoint of the 
Oblate the profound connection between 
the Benedictine spirit and the intellec- 
tual life. 

The influence of the Benedictine spirit 
upon intellectual activity, like that of 
every truly Catholic way of life, can only 
result in sanctifying and fostering the 
proper achievements of the intellect it- 
self. The aim of the Oblate’s intellec- 
tual life is expressed in the famous key- 
note of Benedictinism — pray and work, 
or to work is to pray. Intellectual work, 
too, can be a prayer and must be, if it 
is to be truly efficacious. The Oblate 
must indeed dedicate his intelligence and 
its fruits to the service of Christ the King. 
To do this well — and what else is worthy 
of so great a King? — demands that we 
achieve a delicate balance between the 
claims of God and those of intelligence. 
The claims of intelligence must be re- 
spected, otherwise we are not dedicating 
intelligence to Him; those of God must 
be even more firmly guaranteed, other- 
wise we are not serving Him. That the 
Oblate is in a favored position to make 
a distinctive contribution to intellectual 
pursuits because of his conviction that 
prayer and work must be integrated is 
the thesis of this article. 

Let us recall at this point the magnifi- 
cent accomplishment of Saint Thomas, 
the Common Doctor of the Church (who, 
as every Oblate loves to recall, started 
out as a little Oblate at Monte Cassino), 


in harmonizing Faith and Reason, Grace 
and Nature, in his synthesis of divine 
and human wisdom. In that task, Saint 
Thomas was admittedly continuing the 
age-long efforts of the great Fathers and 
Doctors, but he did so with rare clearness 
and depth. His doctrine, in a word, is 
eminently teachable, provided one ap- 
proach him with patience, humility, and 
love. Now it seems to me that the Rule 
of Saint Benedict offers us in a practical 
way what Saint Thomas teaches with 
utmost precision in a theoretical way. 
The way of life in which the Rule invites 
the Oblate to participate in accordance 
with his state of life and his capacity is, 
in a word, eminently human and livable. 
It seems to me that one of the greatest 
achievements of Saint Thomas was his 
vindication of the rights of nature and 
of reason, not, heaven forbid, against 
those of God, as some people alleged, but 
rather as a testimony of God’s bounty in 
creation. For God made things not only 
to be but to be causes; He made man cap- 
able of secondary but efficacious causali- 
ty in action, in knowledge, and in willing 
(Summa Contra Gentiles, III, 69; Pegis 
edition, vol. II, 125). Similarly, in the 
Benedictine way, there is a beautiful 
harmony of Faith and Reason, of Grace 
and Nature. And thus, in all things God 
may be glorified by us (cf. Rule of Saint 
Benedict, chapter 57). 

The Oblate who has elected to dedicate 
his intelligence to the service of Christ 
the King through teaching and writing 
should ever bear in mind the privilege 
and the burden entailed by such a dedi- 
cation. (1) He should not forget that 
God, strictly speaking, does not need our 
help in order to make truth triumphant 
over error, but could draw all men to 
Himself by the inward call of Grace alone. 
(2) Nevertheless, God has willed, in the 
normal course of providence, to employ 
the natural powers and talents He has 
bestowed upon us, as instruments in 
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accomplishing His designs. We are call- 
ed upon to be the right-hand men of God, 
Dei sumus adjutores (I Corinthians, III, 
9). (3) In consequence of this lofty 
responsibility, we should realize that 
serving God by teaching or writing in- 
volves learning our art and its techniques. 
As Gilson puts it, piety does not dispense 
with good technique. Saint Thomas 
would have achieved little or nothing 
without prayer, but he was a master of 
logic and metaphysics and had spent 
hours pondering the Sacred Scriptures and 
the Fathers, as well as the Jewish, Ara- 
bian, and Greek philosophers. Normal- 
ly, there is no short-cut to wisdom. It 
exacts work and more work. 


Nevertheless, for those who pursue it 
with love, the intellectual life promises 
happiness as nothing outside of true 
beatitude can, except human love, which 
is in a different sphere. So true is this 
that “‘the Philosopher,’ Aristotle, con- 
sidered philosophic wisdom the noblest 
happiness for human beings, though only 
the few could dare to hope for it. Saint 
Thomas rejected the primacy of phil- 
osophic wisdom, but conceded it to be a 
sort of imperfect beatitude, far inferior 
indeed to the true happiness stored up 
for us in the mansions of Our Father’s 
Kingdom, but nonetheless a great joy and 
befitting man’s dignity as a rational 
animal. 


The spiritual life of the Oblate safe- 
guards him against any such pagan divini- 
zation of the intellectual. Not for a 
moment would he permit the imperious 
claims of the intellect to jeopardize the 
pearl of great price. (The poignant pro- 
blem of the Christian conscience has al- 
ways been how to live in the world and 
not be of the world. In intellectual life, 
is not this jealousy of the intellect and its 
solicitation to pride one of the must 
subtle manifestations of the spirit of the 
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world?*) On the other hand, because all 
God’s creatures are good, though not self- 
sufficing and though wounded by original 
sin, the Oblate does not spurn the intel- 
lect, but recalls the beautiful exhortation 
of Saint Augustine, ‘“‘Love your intellects 
deeply,” /ntellectum valde ama, and deems 
it derogatory to God’s goodness to slight 
the noblest natural gift He has conferred 
upon us. Accordingly, by sanctifying 
and dedicating his intellect, he recon- 
ciles Faith and Reason in his personal 
intellectual life. 

The Oblate finds ready to hand, in the 
resources of the Benedictine heritage, 
many weapons of the spirit with which to 
counter errors so prevalent today. He 
counters the spirit of individualism, which 
lingers on in many quarters despite the 
inroads of totalitarianism, with the Bene- 
dictine family spirit. Inteliectual indi- 
vidualism is expressed, for example, in 
the inordinate passion for originality. 
The Oblate, however, realizes that true 
originality consists in penetrating truth 
ever more deeply and defending it ever 
more ardently. He recalls the great com- 
mon projects of Benedictine scholarship 
over the centuries and would urge men, 
as did Alexis Carrel in Man the Unknown, 
to work more closely together and to 
share the results of their activity in 
various fields, in order that all might par- 
take of a more comprehensive and truly 
catholic outlook. 


Likewise, the Oblate counters the spirit 
of secularism with the sanctification of 
his intellectual work. Secularism or 
separation, which puts one’s daily affairs 
in one cubbyhole and one’s religious life 
in another, is often reflected in the intel- 
lectual realm in the attitude that Revela- 
tion has nothing to do with the branches 


*As Gilson puts it, ‘the world” in the theolo- 
gical sense is not nature, but is nature shaping 
its course without God, Christianity and Phil- 
osophy, p. 105. 
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of natural knowledge. It seems to me, 
however, that while Revelation and phil- 
osophy are formally distinct, in the per- 
son of the Christian thinker faith and 
reason are united, and faith does shed 
light upon our natural knowledge. At 
any rate, the spirit of prayer infuses all 
the work of the Oblate. 

Throughout this article, I have tried to 
show how the Benedictine spirit enables 
the Oblate to sanctify his intellect and 
bring it to its true fruition, and how it 
gives him strength to overcome many 
present dangers to intellectual life. We 
have already insisted upon the Benedic- 
tine integration of prayer and work. 
Work itself can be made a prayer. But, 
in order that it be made so, surely some 
time each day must be devoted to prayer 
in the strict sense. In communal pray- 
er, and above all in participation in the 
greatest prayer, Holy Mass, the Oblate 
discovers the center of all life. As he 
meditates this Pentecost Season upon the 
Gifts of the Holy Ghost, he realizes more 
than ever that only the Spirit of Truth 
can heal and strengthen his intelligence, 
the Spirit of Truth, Who will teach us 
all things (John, XIV, 26; Mass, Pente- 
cost Tuesday). He prays, ‘“Teach me, 
O Lord, and I will walk in Thy Truth, 
which remaineth for ever’ (Psalms, 
LXXXV, 11; CVI, 1). 

In the beautiful and prudential eco- 
nomy of Mother Church, there isa division 
of labor in which every member is grant- 
ed an opportunity to perform a task need- 
ful for the well-being of all. To every 
one of us is given grace and talents accord- 
ing to the measure of the giving of Christ. 
Diverse gifts and functions are distributed 
for ‘‘the edifying of the body of Christ, 
until we all meet unto the unity of faith, 
and of the knowledge of the Son of God, 
unto a perfect man, unto the measure of 
the age of the fulness of Christ’’ (Ephe- 
sians, IV, 7-13, Epistle, Mass of the Vigil 
of the Ascension ). 


And so, in the intellectual order as in 
the practical, the Oblate recognizes that 
he is required to be a good steward of the 
manifold grace of God. If he is to speak 
or teach, let him speak forth the truth 
of God, so “‘that in all things God may 
be honored through Jesus Christ Our 
Lord” (I Peter, IV, 11; Epistle, Mass for 
Sunday within the Octave of the Ascen- 
sion ). 

Let us conclude with a portion of the 
beautiful prayer of Saint Augustine at 
the outset of his Soliloquies, in which that 
master of Christian wisdom who has al- 
ready bidden us to love our intellects now 
shows us the source whence intelligence 
derives its nourishment and its sanctifi- 
cation, 

O God, the Father of Truth, the Father of 

Wisdom, Father of True and Supreme Life, 

Father of Happiness, Father of the Good and 

Beautiful, Father of Intelligible Light, Father 

of our watching and our Enlightenment, 

Father of the covenant by which we are ad- 

monished to return to Thee, I call upon Thee, 

O God the Truth, in Whom and by Whom and 

through Whom all those things are true which 

are true. 
(Soliloquies, Book I, chapter 1). 


ETERNITY 
By Theodore Maynard 


The famous dead at will I see 
Rise as magnanimous images 
Beyond Eternity’s abyss; 

But I, since from Eternity 

I’m naught, so is it blank to me. 


That endless Past I cannot spell,— 

Void aeons! Save that God broods there, 
Numbering my uncreated hair, 

Watching the sparrow ere it fell,— 

All’s dark and inconceivable. 


But glorious fire transmutes my blood 
Whenever futureward I turn: 
Insatiable I tremble and burn 

To sway upon heaven’s stem a bud, 
Rapt for Eternity in God. 
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ENECA, the oldest mission school of 

Mount St. Scholastica Convent, 
Atchison, Kansas, began its history as a 
parochial school on August 13, 1876, 
when four Benedictine Sisters set forth 
from their Motherhouse to teach there 
in Sts. Peter and Paul parish. 

Sister Dominica Massoth, superior of 
the little group, must have looked with 
something of the missionary’s relish upon 
the work before them, for the Seneca 
parish in 1876 had only a brief seven 
years history behind it. The unfinished 
school was a wing built on to the Sisters’ 
residence and the little frame church was 
a remodelled district school. But a 
definite Catholic atmosphere had settled 
peacefully and permanently in the valley 
of the Nemaha where once the Pottowa- 
tomie and Fox Indians had roamed, and 
the courage and unselfish zeal of a hand- 
ful of Catholic settlers was to make out 
of this land once visited by Coronado and 
the explorer John Charles Fremont the 
most Catholic county in the state of 
Kansas. 

Seneca history as a permanent settle- 
ment had begun probably in 1858, when 
J. B. Ingersoll had a claim for a townsite 
staked off, calling the land “Rock Castle.”’ 
No one knows why a later townsite com- 
pany which absorbed the location called 
it ‘Seneca’, and doubtless as long as 
people speculate over the significance of it, 
the Roman statesman will compete for 
the honor with an Indian tribe of that 
name. Largely Easterners from New 
England, the early inhabitants of the 
town gave it an eastern touch still visible 
in its wide streets, and its first home was 
a pretentious double-room log house in 
colonial design. 
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Seneca: First Mission School 
By Sister Rosemary Hogan, O.S.B. 












In 1859 the overland stage began its 
regular route westward, making Seneca 
one of its stopping places, and the Pony 
Express route from St. Joseph to San 
Francisco also had a depot there. Both 
of these methods of transportation and 
communication contributed greatly to 
the early and steady growth of the little 
city. By 1858 the town had won its 
place as county-Seat in a bitterly con- 
tested election, and by 1880 it had grown 
from its original one residence and popula- 
tion of six to the number of 1,203 inhabi- 
tants. Today more than 2,000 people re- 
side in the town. 

Catholi¢ism in Nemaha county dates 
back to 1859. A few Catholic families 
which settled near Wildcat Creek (now 
known as St. Benedict, Kansas) built a 
frame church four and one-half miles 
northwest of Seneca, and asked for the 
services of priests from the Benedictine 
priory then at Doniphan, Kansas. The 
few Catholics in Seneca were until 1869 
dependent upon the Wildcat parish. 

The Rev. Pirmine Koumly, O.S.B., 
was then pastor of Wildcat. On the 
second Sunday of each month he went 
to Seneca, where in the home of Matthias 
Stein a room was fitted up for his living 
quarters and where he said Mass and 
attended to the spiritual needs of his 
small congregation. Today the children 
of this devout pioneer, Mr. Stein, tell 
how they held in reverence the priest’s 
room which was always kept locked and. 
in readiness. They would silently tiptoe 
through it when they had the privilege 
of entering. Through the zeal of Father 
Pirmine, the Catholic population of Sene- 
ca increased from ten to eighty families 
during the year 1869. Feeling that now 












was the time to make their petition, the 
priest together with Mr. Stein decided 
to ask Bishop Miege, S.J., Bishop of 
the Leavenworth diocese, to build a church 
and establish a parish in Seneca. Matthias 
Stein presented their case to the bishop, 
who received him favorably, and then 
continued to Atchison where he obtained 
the promise from the Rev. Louis Fink, 
O.S.B., that Father Pirmine would be 
available as pastor. 

Divine Providence seemed to approve 
the undertaking. In April, 1869, the 
district school board offered their school 
and its site for $1,000. A subscription 
from Catholics and non-Cathloics pro- 
vided funds for the down payment. For 
the remainder Mr. Stein mortgaged his 
furniture store. The purchase marked 
the beginning of Sts. Peter and Paul as 
an independent parish, although it was 
not until 1870 that Father Pirmine was 
officially appointed resident pastor. He 
served St. Mary’s at Wildcat as a mission 
of Seneca until 1884, when another pastor 
was appointed there. 

Parishioners contributed their services 
to the remodelling of the school until it 
took on the appearance of a Catholic 
church. On July 11, 1869, the Feast of 
St. Benedict, the Very Rev. Louis Fink, 
O.S.B., prior of St. Benedict’s, came from 
Atchison to dedicate the church and to 
deliver the sermon. 

For the next few years this remodelled 
building served as both school and church. 
During class periods the Blessed Sacra- 
ment was resérved in the sacristy taber- 
nacle. The twenty-five children in at- 
tendance had kneeling-benches for seats, 
the church pews as desks, and painted 
boards as blackboards. Mr. Daniel 
Huhn, a Catholic and former teacher in 
the district school, filled the double role 
of teacher and organist until his resigna- 
tion in 1876. For a while a room in the 
new public school had been reserved ex- 
clusively for the Catholic children taught 


by Mr. Huhn. 

In January, 1872, Father Pirmine was 
recalled to Atchison to teach in St. Bene- 
dict’s College. He was succeeded by 
Father Timothy Luber and Father 
Thomas Bartl, who each served a short 
term. They were followed by Father 
Emmanuel Hartig, during whose pastor- 
ate the Catholic population increased to 
five hundred. Anticipating the need of 
a new school, Father Emmanuel bought 
the block north of the original parish 
premises. The frame cottage standing 
on this site would provide a convent for 
the Sisters. On the west side of the Sis- 
ters’ home, later known as St. Ann’s con- 
vent, a wing was built to serve for school 
rooms. 

When the Sisters came on August 13, 
remodelling of their residence was not 
completed. They were offered hospitali- 
ty in the Stein home, where the children 
gave up their beds to the new teachers, 
and slept in improvised beds on the floor. 
God rewarded the loving sacrifice of this 
family with four religious vocations. 
Father Matthias ,O.S.B., and Father Ig- 
natius, O.S.B., are priests at St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey, while Sister Edith and Sis- 
ter Adelgund are members of Mount St. 
Scholastica Convent. Father Matthias, 
who was the first young man from Seneca 
to enter the priesthood, celebrated his 
golden jubilee there, June 2, 1946. Two 
nieces and many cousins from this family 
are in the Benedictine sisterhood today. 

Thirty-five children enrolled in the new 
school in November, 1876, the number 
increasing to sixty in the following year. 
With Sister Dominica Massoth were Sis- 
ter Walburga Weber, Sister Mechtild 
Neuner, and Sister Antonia Schmees. 
Frarices and Nora Cotter, who for several 
years had made their home in Atchison 
to attend the Academy, came with the 
Sisters to help teach. Nora, a few years 
later, became Sister Bertha, O.S.B. 
Teaching at St. Mary’s school, Wildcat, 
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that year were Sister Mechtild and Fran- 
ces Cotter. It was not until 1884 that 
the Sisters had their own residence in 
Wildcat. 

From 1886 to 1890 Mother Evangelista 
Kremeter, foundress of Mount St. Scho- 
lastica was, after her resignation as prior- 
ess, Superior in Seneca. 

For the next twenty years there was 
little change. The enrollment continued 
between sixty and seventy, engaging four 
teachers. A charge of fifty cents for each 
family with one or more children in 
school financed the work until a parish 
ruling, placing the obligation of support 
upon every parishioner, made the school 
free for every child belonging to the 
parish. 

Upon his return as pastor for the second 
time, in 1892, Father Pirmine saw the 
need of anew school. But the parish had 
just erected a brick church at a cost of 
more than $13,000, so he delayed his plan 
to a more opportune time. In the sum- 
mer of 1895 specifications were drawn up 
for a two-story brick building, the lower 
floor to serve for a school and the 
upper for a parish hall. Before the exca- 
vation had been well begun, Father Pir- 
mine contracted pneumonia incurred 
through exposure on a mission of charity. 
He never fully recovered, and died July 
27, 1904. Father Boniface Verheyen, O. 
S.B., his successor, completed his un- 
finished task. 

Unexpected circumstances delayed the 
completion of the work when, on May 17, 
1896, a cyclone which struck Seneca 
wrecked much of the church, and material 
for construction of the school had to be 
used to repair the church. But at last 
in the fall of 1898 the building was finish- 
ed and the Right Rev. Innocent Wolf, 
O.S.B., gave the solemn blessing, Octo- 
ber 8, 1898. 

With Father Thomas Burke, in 1903, 
came an enrollment drive which increased 
registration at the school to 210 by the 
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end of his pastorate. The old frame 
school building had been moved to the 
site of the present auditorium, and there 
an extra room was fitted out. ‘There were 
seven teachers in 1906. They were Sister 
Hilda Boos, who had succeeded Sister 
Beatrice Willems as superior, Sisters Hil- 
dalita Carl, Louise Schneider, Cyrilla 
Miller, Symphorosa Sonderman, Sybilla 
Zeug, and Winifred Mihm. It was Father 
Thomas, too, who later facilitated group- 
singing of the Gregorian Masses by the 
children, when he constructed the large 
rolling chart on which he wrote the music 
and words of several Masses. For twen- 
ty years this chart perpetuated his 
memory among the children of Sts. Peter 
and Paul’s school. 

In the spring of 1907 the frame build- 
ing in which the Sisters lived was torn 
down to make way for the brick residence 
which was ready for occupancy by No- 
vember. The Sisters moved to their new 
home on November 22, the feast of St. 
Cecilia, and four days later received the 
permission of Bishop Lillis to keep the 
Blessed Sacrament in their little chapel. 
For a few years there was sufficient room 
in their new convent to board children 
who lived too far to return daily to their 
homes. 

In 1910 the crowding of school children 
into the extra room of the old frame build- 
ing proved unsatisfactory and a new audi- 
torium was built, leaving both floors of 
the school as adequate teaching space for 
248 children. 

In September, 1911, steps were taken 
toward the opening of a high school, when 
Sister Natalia Berger introduced a ninth 
and tenth grade, and a commercial course. 
Forty high-school students enrolled and 
the high school continued to grow the 
following year, with Sister Aurelia Scan- 
lan as teacher. Two years later, during 
the pastorate of Father Joseph Sitten- 
auer, rooms in the top story of the school 
were equipped. It was in 1916 that two 








additional rooms were built on the third 
floor. 

After state accreditment of the two- 
year course, Father Joseph worked to- 
ward a fully accredited four-year high 
school. With the able assistance of Sis- 
ter Helena Brandmeier, who was superior 
until 1923, he made every effort to meet 
the necessary requirements. A_ well- 
equipped library and physics laboratory 
were acquired, with Sister Helena her- 
self as physics teacher. 

Although of delicate constitution, Sis- 
’ ter Helena was an efficient principal, 
teacher, and disciplinarian. She systema- 
tized the entire curriculum and with the 
limited space allotted to the high school 
made it attractive to the students. Sister 
Helena was assisted in the high school by 
Sister Jerome Keeler, Sister Regina Baska, 
and Sister Immaculata Kramer. In 1920, 
Sts. Peter and Paul school was officially 
accredited by the State Board of Kansas, 
and received an ‘‘A”’ rating. Sister Hele- 
na, whose health had given way under 
the strain of her untiring labors, passed 
to her eternal reward December 2, 1923. 
Sister Natalia Berger had succeeded her 
as principal in September of 1923. 

The enrollment in high school steadily 
increased from sixty to a hundred. The 
ingenuity of teachers and pastor was 
taxed to provide space. The third floor 
now consisted of two large rooms with a 
hall between. The east room was used 
for study hall and general assembly, the 
west was furnished with commercial desks 
and typewriters. During class periods 
every available spot was used for recita- 
tion, even the hall being lined on both 
sides with church pews and utilized for 
class. Sometimes two teachers each with 
a group of twenty or more, teaching at 
full speed, had to adapt themselves to 
difficult circumstances, when one was 
trying to teach Latin and the other geo- 
metry in the same room. 

These difficulties inspired Father Jo- 


seph to construct soundproof partitions 
of glass, thus making rooms out of the 
dormer-window sections of the east and 
west rooms. Again the old church pews 
were put to use as chairs. The type- 
writers were enclosed in ‘‘glass houses’’ 
where typists could click away without 
disturbing the teacher or pupils in the ad- 
joining room. At this time, too, a gong 
was installed to give the official signal 
between classes. ‘“To the right” had to 
be strictly observed to keep pupils pro- 
gressing safely from class to class, with 
every teacher at attention to insure rapid 
and orderly transit. 

Father Joseph left Seneca in 1922 for 
Canada where he became subprior of the 
Benedictine Abbey at Muenster. On 
July 1 of that year Father Raymond 
Woydziak, who as assistant had been a 
great favorite with the children, was ap- 
pointed pastor. It was during his years 
as pastor that eight lots north of the 
school were purchased in order to provide 
more playground space for the children, 
as the enrollment was approaching the 
400 mark. 

It was during Sister Constance Shaugh- 
nessy’s term as principal from 1929 to 
1932 that the library was catalogued 
according to the Dewey-Decimal system. 
Sister Jerome Keeler and Sister Bonaven- 
ture McKenna of Mount St. Scholastica 
College assisted the Seneca faculty in do- 
ing this work during the Christmas vaca- 
tion, 1929. 

On August 10, 1931, Father Damian 
Lavery replaced Father Raymond, who 
was assigned to St. Benedict’s Church, 
Kansas City, Kansas. 

A high-school orchestra was organized 
in September of 1932, directed by Sister 
Alfred Schroll. This same year the stu- 
dents presented a Pageant of Nations 
under the direction of Sister Constance, 
assisted by Sister Alfred. 

During Father Damian’s pastorate, 
from 1931 to 1941, enrollment increased 
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from 297 to 453 students, 140 of whom 
were in high school. Since little could 
be done during the worst years of de- 
pression to afford adequate facilities for 
the added number, it was a matter of 
maintaining standards against the odds, 
according to Sister Ambrose Conway, who 
was principal from 1932 to 1934. Finally 
Sister Hildalita Carl, who was serving as 
principal in 1936, and Father Damian de- 
cided to move the first grade over to the 
basement of the church to relieve the con- 
gestion of crowded conditions. Sister 
Mary Alice Carroll was the first to teach 
in these new quarters. A freshman room 
was moved to second floor and in the fol- 
lowing year the sophomores also were 
assigned to second floor with the second 
grade moving to the church basement. 
A new room in the school basement was 
remodelled for the library which was 
supervised by Sister Oliva Metzger from 
1936 to 1938. 

It was during these ten years that the 
Seneca school widened its sphere of acti- 
vity. Sts. Peter and Paul’s became affili- 
ated with the Kansas State Sodality 
Union, and in October, 1939, the diocesan 
fall convention was held there, the Sodali- 
ty being host to more than one thousand 
delegates. In 1940, Daniel Kohake, a 
senior student, was one of the winners in 
the diocesan apologetics contest and in 
1942 his younger brother Leonard won 
a similar honor. In the winter of 1940 
George Springer won the K.S.S.U. essay 
contest for the high-school division. 
Within recent years too, the high-school 
debate team has placed first in the county 
tournament and has ranked high in the 
state meet at Lawrence. 

In the ten years of his work with the 
school, Father Damian with his assistant 
Father Claude Enslein, taught religion 
daily in the school. Father Damian also 
taught Latin and coached the young 
people in dramatics. In August of 1941 


he was obliged to retire because of failing 
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health, and on July 24, 1943, died at St. 
Margaret’s Hospital, in Kansas City, 
Kansas. 

From 1938 to 1942 Sister Bertilla Har- 
mel was principal of Seneca. Pre-war 
conditions and restrictions prevented any 
but minor physical improvements during 
this period. Father Matthew Hall, who 
became pastor in 1941, had all the school 
rooms painted, and fluorescent lights in- 
stalled. During Sister Felicia Schilling’s 
term as principal, 1942-44, the library 
books were distributed among the various 
class rooms and the floor occupied by the 
library converted into additional science 
rooms necessitated by the wartime ex- 
pansion of science courses. 

In 1944 Sister Hildalita Carl returned 
to Seneca as principal. Within the past 
two years the school has made all the 
improvements possible while anticipating 
the erection of a new school building. 
The Trojan, first Seneca yearbook, made 
its third appearance this spring. Phyllis 
Fangman, a senior, was one of the win- 
ners of the N.C.C.W. trophy for her ora- 
tion, ‘Save us, lest we perish,” which was 
a plea to the mothers of America to stem 
the tide of delinquency among youth. 

At present, plans for a new school 
building have been completed, but are 
being delayed by lack of material, labor 
and equipment. Sts. Peter and Paul’s 
students are looking forward in the near 
future to a modern, well-equipped high 
school to meet the needs of the com- 
munity. 

In the eventful history of the Seneca 
parish and school, the spiritual growth 
is the background of all other growth. 
In the zeal of Matthias Stein and his 
fellow-pioneers we can well see the be- 
ginnings of the grace God meant to pour 
out upon the valley of the Nemaha. For 
seventy years the pupils of the parish 
have in orderly procession gone from 
school building to church for daily Mass 

(Continued on page thirty-six ) 











The Good College in a Democracy’ 


By Roy J. Deferrart 


E hear much in this period of re- 

construction of democracy and 
education in a democracy. Discussions 
of these terms have already yielded many 
volumes but the treatment of these topics 
has by no means as yet been exhausted. 
Indeed, it is our earnest hope that these 
studies will continue with vigor, since, 
as long as the nature of education in a 
democracy remains a live issue among 
thinking men, we may with some assur- 
ance assume that the nature of the de- 
mocracy in question is itself reasonably 
sound. ‘'wo brief quotations from the 
most recent publication on education in 
a democracy, the Report of the United 
States Education Mission to Japan, 
published within the month, will give us 
a starting point for our own considera- 
tions. 


“Democracy is not a cult but a convenient 
means through which the emancipated ener- 
gies of men may be allowed to display them- 
selves in utmost variety. Democracy is best 
conceived not as a remote goal, however radi- 
ant, but as the persuasive spirit of every 
present freedom. Responsibility is of the 
essence of this freedom Duties keep rights 
from cancelling each other out. The test of 
equal treatment is the taproot of democracy, 
whether it be of rights to be shared or of duties 
to be shouldered.” 

“‘A system of education for life in a democra- 
cy will rest upon the recognition of the worth 
and dignity of the individual. It will be so 
organized as to provide educational opportuni- 
ty in accordance with the abilities and apti- 
tudes of each person. Through content and 
methods of instruction it will foster freedom 
of inquiry, and training in the ability to 
analyze critically.’’ 


Out of these quotations which repre- 
sent the well-considered judgment of a 


*Commencement address delivered at Mount 
St. Scholastica College, May 29, 1946. 


group of leading educators in a great 
democracy, there emerge several generali- 
zations which are important for us now. 
Democracy as a political philosophy re- 
cognizes the rights of the individual for 
freedom of personal development. This 
freedom properly conceived, however, is 
freighted with responsibilities. When- 
ever, as in the case of the recent railroad 
strike, any important group in a democra- 
cy becomes obsessed with its rights and 
privileges, and forgets its responsibilities, 
confusion and chaos must follow, or 
worse still, totalitarianism. Education 
in a democracy must also be free but with 
that freedom goes the responsibility of 
training students in the proper use of 
their personal freedom. It must teach 
youth how to be truly free and thereby 
truly happy. In this process the college 
finds itself involved in the freedoms and 
rights of three groups, those of the autho- 
rities in immediate charge of the life of 
the college, those of the faculty, and those 
of the students. Our chief interest today 
is in the freedoms and the rights of stu- 
dents, especially in their contacts with 
those of the authorities of the college. 

At first glance we have here perhaps a 
confusion of rights and a confusion of 
freedoms. But a little thought will show 
that with the proper understanding and 
good will on all sides a beautiful harmony 
can be achieved. 

The authorities of a college, or of any 
other educational institution for that mat- 
ter, must be free to work out their aims 
and purposes. But these aims and pur- 
poses both from the experience and the 
teachings of the Church and from several 
generations of living in a democracy have 
become rather definite. Moreover, they 
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have become distinct responsibilities for 
the authorities of educational institu- 
tions, responsibilities which they readily 
accept as properly belonging to them- 
selves. In the eyes of those who mistake 
freedom for license, this represents a 
complete deprivation of freedom, but 
properly understood it represents a tre- 
mendous contribution to the proper en- 
joyment of freedom. Educators are free 
to develop the means for attaining their 
recognized aims and purpose just as long 
as their product attains the required 
nature and quality. The people of a 
true democracy will determine this accord- 
ing as successive generations are success- 
ful in meeting the problems of our demo- 
cracy. This freedom on the part of the 
educator to work out his own scheme of 
education is often not recognized by out- 
side forces, but it behooves the educator 
to defend this right to the last against 
such forces. Educators themselves some- 
times do not appreciate the privilege of 
this freedom until they have lost it, and 
the resulting condition of education is 
pathetic indeed. Education under such 
circumstances, following the commands 
of others who are working for selfish ends, 
no longer is education but simply train- 
ing and even intellectual slavery. 

The educator’s independence or free- 
dom is a complex thing. It involves the 
consideration of and respect for the free- 
dom or rights of others, if it itself is to 
approximate perfection. Within the edu- 
cator’s scheme of things must appear due 
consideration of the freedom and rights 
of students. The essential purpose of an 
educator’s work, as we have said already, 
is to train the student to be free in the 
best sense of the word. This involves 
on the student’s part an ability to think 
for himself and to draw sound conclusions 
when facing problems which must be 
solved but which present for their own 
solution only a mass of raw material. 
In college the four years are devoted for 
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the most part to training students in the 
principles by which he should regulate 
his life, also to giving him the necessary 
background in factual knowledge through 
an acquaintance with the way others in 
the past have faced similar problems and 
have successfully applied these same prin- 
ciples. Furthermore, in college the stu- 
dent obtains much practice in facing 
theoretical problems and attempting their 
solutions in the realm of theory only, 
under the guidance of the more mature 
minds of his teachers. But a college, 
playing its proper role in a democracy, 
must elaborate its scheme of training still 
more. It must recognize the rights of 
students in the conduct of the college it- 
self. The students must have the ex- 
perience of shouldering real responsibili- 
ties such as will exact a genuine penalty 
of themselves when poorly met. On 
graduating from college, the student must 
take on responsibilities of citizenship in 
a democracy upon which the only hope 
of our troubled world rests. College 
authorities can train for these responsibili- 
ties in no better way than by exercising 
the student in similar responsibilities 
within the college itself. After the ex- 
perience of living for four years in a truly 
democratic college, the student on gradu- 
ating should be well trained to play his 
part as a citizen in a truly democratic 
country. 

Some of you may possibly be thinking 
that I am supporting the idea that the 
student body has certain inalienable 
rights within the framework of the college, 
or, to put it in a negative way, that the 
religious community or the board of 
trustees does not really own the college 
fully and completely but shares this own- 
ership with the students. We are not 
quite so foolish as to think that. The 
full responsibility for the direction and 
welfare of a college rests squarely on the 
shoulders of the administrative officers. 
But the administrators of the good col- 





lege in a democracy will recognize the 
fact that they will succeed best in their 
endeavor to turn out good and responsible 
citizens in a land of freedom by enabling 
their graduates while in their student 
days to obtain valuable experience serv- 
ing as good citizens in the democratic 
surroundings of their college. 

The student council or similar organiza- 
tion is the symbol of this principle. Any 
college which professes to have an active 
student council publicly subscribes to the 
idea that students have certain rights 
within the life of the institution and pro- 
claims that it recognizes these rights in 
themselves and as a practical means for 
training its students for an active 
national citizenship. 

If you, the students, or anyone else, 
were to ask me in the good Japanese man- 
mer just what these rights are, to give 
you, as it were, a blue-print of the sphere 
within which the rights of students must 
remain unhampered and inviolate, I 
would be obliged to confess my complete 
inability to do so. Moreover, I would 
be inclined to believe that you were in a 
belligerent rather than in an intellectually 
curious state of mind and so quite unfit 
to take on any rights of any kind as 
students. 

In the good college there can be no 
conflict between the rights of the authori- 
ties and the rights of students. In a 
good college, the authorities make them- 
selves responsible for safeguarding the 
rights of students, realizing that the suc- 
cess of the college as a democratic insti- 
tution will depend largely on how far 
they can extend the rights of students 
within the collegiate government. The 
authorities of the college, moreover, will 
determine the extent of these privileges 
entirely on the basis of the ability of the 
students to shoulder them. The stu- 
dents of the good college, on the other 
hand, will be eager to shoulder responsibili- 
ties. They will endeavor by their actions 


to demonstrate that they are capable and 
worthy of assuming problems of real im- 
portance. At the same time they will 
also recognize the right of the college 
authorities to determine to what degree 
they, the students, have demonstrated 
an ability to take on rights and privileges. 
In other words, in a good college of the 
American democratic kind the college 
authorities acknowledge the principle of 
students’ rights, and they are eager to ex- 
tend the sphere of these rights to the full- 
est capacity of the student body, since 
the wider this sphere the better the quali- 
ty of the student as future citizens of 
a true democracy. The student body, 
on the other hand, under the leadership 
of its student council is eager to exercise 
its rights and privileges in the life of the 
college. Students are also ready to 
acknowledge the right of the college 
authorities to determine the extent of 
these privileges solely on the basis of 
their ability to assume them as demon- 
strated by past performances. The stu- 
dent has no specific rights that are essen- 
tially his, only the potentiality to take 
on successfully a limited number of rights 
as determined by the college administra- 
tion. 

Any college whose authorities refuse 
to recognize any rights but their own and 
insist on conducting the institution by 
arbitrary methods of their own had far 
better be closed. Its contribution to the 
life of a democratic nation must be less 
than nothing. It is a place of academic 
death. Any student body which insists 
on certain inalienable rights of its own, 
determined only by itself in some arbi- 
trary fashion, and refuses to acknowledge 
the authority of the college as director 
and guide in the establishment of such 
rights for the student body as may be 
deserved, at once proclaims itself as 
unworthy of any special rights what so- 
ever and as greatly in need of serious 
training and instruction. The dean of 
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men, or the dean of women, symbolizes 
the authority of the college officers and 
also their responsibility to preserve the 
rights of others and to extend them to 
the fullest capacity of the recipient; the 
student council symbolizes the rights of 
students and the responsibility by the 
students to acknowledge the prerogatives 
of the college authorities and to exercise 
such rights as they may receive to the 
fullest extent of their ability. 

We must not pass over completely the 
rights and privileges of the members of 
the faculty, although we are not especi- 
ally interested in them at this moment. 
Experience in college administration has 
demonstrated a few rights which may be 
called inalienable, as in determining the 
final decision on a student’s intellectual 
powers as demonstrated under the teach- 
er’s direction. But by and large the 
rights of the faculty bear the same rela- 
tionship to those of the authorities of the 
college as do the rights of students to 
those of these same authorities, and in 
very much the same way. The members 
of a faculty, like the members of a student 
body, are to be laden with all the rights 
and privileges that they show themselves 
capable of assuming. But they them- 
selves must recognize the right of the 
authorities of the college to determine 
just what these rights and privileges shall 
be, just as the authorities of a college 
must be ready and eager to acknowledge 
these privileges and rights and must be 
capable of deciding how extensive they 
shall be. The powers of the faculty will 
indicate much as to the democratic pro- 
cess astir in an institution of higher edu- 
cation and as to the nature of the train- 
ing for citizenship which is being impart- 
ed to the students. 

Thus these three sets of rights, all inter- 
locking and all under the supervision and 
control of one, will harmonize and work 
together to produce the good college in a 
democracy just as long as all parties con- 
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cerned recognize the few fundamental 
principles that are involved. 

Can you imagine a country where educa- 
tion is completely dominated by a poli- 
tical minority who use it as an instrument 
both to keep the common people in com- 
plete subjection and to bring the entire 
world of nations under its heel! Such, in- 
deed, literally was the fate of Japan until 
the grip of the minority was broken by 
the allied armed forces. Such a condi- 
tion can hardly be envisioned by Ameri- 
cans unless they have actually witnessed 
it or viewed its results. 

Education in Japan was in the hands 
of men who served as puppets of the mili- 
taristic and wealthy classes, all three 
groups forming an unholy alliance to 
serve selfish and militaristic ends. The 
ministry of education stifled all freedom 
in education. All Japanese youth was 
obliged to go to school for six years, in 
some localities during the war for eight 
years, and the educational tyrants spread 
the word around the world that Japan 
was the most literate nation in the world, 
since they with the help of the militaristic 
colleagues took pains to see to it that all 
children, in as far as this was possible, 
attended school in that early period. 
But their aim was quite the opposite of 
literacy. It was complete subjection and 
essentially slavery! During those first 
six or eight years of schooling the youth 
of Japan spent the major proportion of 
their time on the Japanese language but 
this language had deliberately been made 
so difficult that it was impossible for any 
of them to obtain an ordinary reading 
knowledge of it within the period of 
schooling available to them. To read a 
newspaper printed in any one of the 
ancient versions of Japanese, it is neces- 
sary to know at least 3,000 characters. 
At the end of the elementary school period 
a Japanese youth will have learned at 
most 1,500, usually only about 800 
characters. When not studying lan- 





guage a Japanese youth would be study- 
ing geography, history, ethics, and sports, 
but strictly in a manner prescribed by the 
military tyrants. The geography repre- 
sented Japan as a land of greatly exagger- 
ated extent, quite comparable with the 
largest countries of the world. Its influ- 
ence in the so-called Asiatic coprosperity 
sphere enveloped the larger portion of the 
world. As for history, Japan’s origin 
was contemporaneous with the beginning 
of the world and its end would come only 
with the final gasp of the universe itself. 
During the course of the world’s history 
Japan, according to its own historians, had 
been a land of countless heros and con- 
tinuous victories. The ethics or morals 
taught in the schools was something 
curious to those of us who look upon this 
subject as a sacred thing. Its chief pur- 
pose was to indoctrinate the student’s 
mind thoroughly with the conviction that 
the most noble act possible on his part 
was to give his life for his country or his 
emperor. Unending happiness in a very 
vague sort of way was possible only in 
thismanner. Tobe sure, courtesy toward 
elders and toward one another, and other 
noble virtues were also taught but the 
chief emphasis was placed on the com- 
plete sacrifice for fatherland. In physical 
education, even for girls, attention was 
turned primarily to forms of sports which 
with only slight changes, mainly in the 
implements used, could become exercises 
training directly for war. 

At the end of the elementary school 
period ninety per cent of the Japanese 
youth were debarred from furthre school- 
ing by the simple fact that accommoda- 
tions for further education were deliberate- 
ly provided for only ten per cent. At 
this point, furthermore, the process of 
selection was one of severe examinations 
interspersed with some chicanery and 
dishonesty. 

The whole process of teaching through- 
out the entire school system consisted 


strictly of fanatical indoctrination. The 
information to be taught was laid down 
by the ministry of education after it had 
been tampered with for some wily pur- 
pose, and it was the duty of the teacher 
to see that the student absorbed such 
doctrine. There was no attempt to de- 
velop a knowledge of principles for cor- 
rect thinking or an ability to exhibit in- 
dependence of mind. On the contrary 
everything was done to prevent this. 
Teaching was carried on strictly by rote. 

If any teacher, or student either for 
that matter, showed any tendency to 
learn from sources outside the officially 
recognized textbooks or to think inde- 
pendently, he was quickly. liquidated. 
Strict control over teaching and even ex- 
pression of opinion was easy since the 
ministry of education insisted on approv- 
ing all appointments and promotions of 
teachers, and all material for publication, 
whether a professor’s research or a stu- 
dent’s doctoral dissertation. Only official 
textbooks passed upon by the ministry, 
produced by publishers who themselves 
had been approved by the ministry, could 
be used. Probably no other nation in 
the world with any worthy claim as a 
world power ever quite so thoroughly ex- 
ploited its educational system for selfish 
ends as did the Japanese Empire. 

In a true democracy, education must be 
free and unhampered by any outside 
force, even if that force be the chief ad- 
ministrative officer of the government it- 
self. Academic institutions and especi- 
ally those of higher education must be 
centers of sound independent thinking 
on all problems affecting the welfare of 
the land, but they cannot be such if 
within their own confines problems affect- 
ing their own life are not treated in the 
same manner. Ina college of a democra- 
tic land, the administrative authorities of 
the institution, the members of the facul- 
ty, and the student body must work to- 
gather in perfect harmony, each conscious 
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of his own responsibilities as well as of 
his privileges, each properly acquainted 
with the nature of his relationship to the 
others, all seeking to preserve true free- 
dom of thought and to prevent license. 

Graduates of a good American college 
such as Mount St. Scholastica should be 
keenly aware of their privilege and good 
fortune in having procured their training 
in an institution of higher education that 
is free and that is contributing its large 
share of citizens capable of carrying out 
the duties of citizenshoip in a true dem- 
cracy. Graduates of all American col- 
leges should be keenly aware of this and 
also of their continued responsibility 
toward their colleges, first and foremost 
to see that they continue to be free in the 
best sense of the term. This they can 
do through their roles as good citizens, 
laboring to keep their government sound. 
It would be fatal for them to assume the 
attitude exemplified by the common ob- 
servation, ‘it can’t happen here.” It 
did happen in Japan, and to a less degree 
in other lands of totalitarian dominance. 
It will not happen here if alumni of our 
institutions of higher education are con- 
stantly alert and alive to their civic duties. 

You are indeed to be congratulated on 
having graduated from a free college in a 


PRAYER OF THE PROUD 
By Sister Faith Schuster, O.S.B. 


Make not the world for me, but me for Thee— 
Do not remake a mountain, touch a star, 
Or send the rain into the desert, Lord— 
Thy things are lovely to me as they are. 


Make not the world for me, but like the world 
In valleys, on the heights, oh, let me sing— 
Wherever sunlight falls or strong winds blow— 
The story of Thy love in everything. 


Make not the world for me; this is a prayer 
Not taught, I know, my God, in any school— 
But I have loved Thy ways; Thou wilt not scorn 
A prayer so seeming fashioned by a fool. 
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free land. Personally, knowing the Col- 
lege of Mount St. Scholastica as I do, 
over a period of many years, I have every 
confidence that you will go out into the 
world well prepared for the duties of 
democratic citizenship and that you will 
represent your Alma Mater well, and, if 
the necessity should arise, that you will 
protect her fully. 


Seneca: First Mission School 

Continued from page thirty 
or Friday afternoon Lenten services. 
General monthly Communion on First 
Friday, the vital functioning of the Soda- 
lity of Our Lady, the cooperation of par- 
ents some of whom send their children 
for more than twenty miles by bus to the 
school, and the labors of pastors and 
teachers have made Catholic education a 
cherished heritage for the youth of Sene- 
ca today. 

The flowering of Catholic education is 
evident in the great number of Catholic 
homes and about ninety per cent Cath- 
olic population of the community. It is 
perhaps most noticeable in the large num- 
ber of vocations. Probably no other 
parish of its size in the state of Kansas 
can count among its members twelve vo- 
cations to the priesthood in the Benedic, 
tine Order, four to the secular priesthood- 
and fifty voung women in religious sister- 
hoods. Of these, thirty-four are members 
of Mount St. Scholastica Convent in 
Atchison, while the remaining sixteen are 
Mercy Sisters, Franciscans, Religious of 
the Sacred Heart, Poor Handmaids of 
Jesus Christ, Sisters of St. Joseph, with 
one Dominican, one Good Shepherd Sis- 
ter, and one Carmelite among the number. 

Truly it may be said that Father Pir- 
mine Koumly, O.S.B., Matthias Stein 
and his family, and the little band of Sis- 
ters who set out in 1876 built wisely 
and well upon the love of God and the co- 
operation of His servants. 





Benedictines in Palestine 
By Sister Alfred Schroll, O.S.B. 


IFTY years ago a Benedictine con- 

vent was founded on Mt. Olivet, 
Palestine. The Sisters of this convent 
belong to the Congregation de Notre 
Dame du Calvaire, established in 1621 
under a superior-general residing at the 
Convent of St. Benedict in Orleans, 
France. 

It was common knowledge to American 
Benedictines that members of our great 
family had taken up residence and service 
in China, in Africa, in the Philippine Is- 
lands, and in Latin America. But the 
war and destitution that follows in its 
wake were necessary to bring to our at- 
tention the existence of this Benedictine 
priory of nuns in Palestine. A post-war 
epistolary appeal was received from these 
Sisters begging for material aid to relieve 
of necessary and useful articles of any 
the distress of their poverty. The col- 
lege students responded generously by 
sending packages of food, clothing, 
and materials, all of which were grate- 
fully acknowledged by the Benedictines 
on Mt. Olivet. 

Out of this incident grew a cordial cor- 
respondence between the Sisters of Mt. 
Olivet and those of Mount St. Scholasti- 
ca. This correspondence, in turn, has 
yielded us an introductory insight into 
the location, occupation, and spirit of our 
fellow Sisters in Palestine. 

The Congregation of Our Lady of Cal- 
vary comprised, before the French Revo- 
lution, sixteen houses. With the restora- 
tion of peace seven of the former houses 
were re-established, and in 1828 the con- 
gregation was reorganized. Since then 
its constitutions have been revised and 
approved by Popes Leo XIII and Pius XI. 
At present it embraces eight convents, 


all of which, excepting that on Mt. Olivet, 
are situated in France. 

Besides performing the exercises pre- 
scribed by the Holy Rule, the Sisters of 
the Congregation of Our Lady of Calvary 
foster a special devotion to the Passion 
of Our Lord. From the time of its origin 
the congregation has always turned its 
spiritual gaze toward the Rock of Cal- 
vary. Its founder, the great mystic, 
Father Joseph du Tremblay, whose dream 
had been to renew the Crusades, wished 
at least that his daughters have always 
before their eyes the Holy City, in await- 
ing the day when they might mount 
guard at the side of the Holy Sepulchre. 
That wish remained a dream for nearly 
three centuries. Finally in 1896 it was 
realized when the Benedictines of Calvary 
were established on the summit of Mt. 
Olivet. 

From the spiritual as well as the physi- 
cal viewpoint, Judea resembles a barren 
waste. Over it Islam has long spread 
its mantle of religious and moral ruin. 
About one-twelfth only of the popula- 
tion of 1,200,000 souls is Christian. Yet 
in spite of all this and of the political 
hatred and cruelty which prevails, oases 
of prayer have never been lacking in the 
Holy Land. 

Along side the great official basilicas 
in such places as Jerusalem, Bethlehem, 
and Nazareth, are the humbler sanctu- 
aries in which contemplative souls recall 
day by day the mysteries of the life and 
death of Christ in the very places where 
He lived and suffered. There are the 
Carmelites, the Poor Clares, and others. 
It is the group already mentioned, the 
Benedictines of Our Lady of Calvary at 
Mt. Olivet, that holds our attention at 
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present. 

Their convent is situated almost on the 
summit of the Mount, and is only a few 
feet from the Church of the Ascension. 
Access to the convent is not easy. One 
method of approach is by car along the 
road from Scopus, passing the Jewish 
University, to the Church of the Ascen- 
sion, However, many visitors perfer to 
walk, leaving from Gethsemani and climb- 
ing up the abrupt slopes, rugged and 
stony, leading to the summit of the 
Mount. As one nears the top, the entire 
Holy City with its sanctuaries, unfolds 
at his feet. In the words of our corre- 
spondent, Sister Marie Benoit, ‘The 
panorama we enjoy is unique in this 
world.” 

Like most cloistered convents, especi- 
ally those of the Old World, the Benedic- 
tine house on Mt. Olivet is surrounded by 
a high wall. The community is small, 
numbering at present fifteen professed 


T a recent lecture Andre Maurois, 
noted French author and member 
of the French Academy, sketched a most 
interesting and fascinating picture of the 
course he pursues while he is accumulat- 
ing material to write a biography. He 
said that an author does not begin to 
write until he is satified that all available 
material for his subject is accessible. In- 
cidentally he remarked what a heartache 
it was for him, after he had written and 
published Ariel, the Life of Shelley, to 
learn that literature hitherto unavailable 
had been released. These manuscripts, 
Maurois said, greatly changed his opinion 


*Paper read at the Twentieth Annual Meeting 
of the Catholic Library Association in St. Louis, 
April, 1946. 
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Buried Treasures’ 
By Sister Florence Feeney, O.S.B. 








Sisters, three Novices, and one Oblate. 
Under its care is an orphanage, likewise 
small at present for want of resources. 

During the war, besides caring for the 
orphans, the Sisters did much sewing and 
embroidery, and painted pictures. Their 
first and highest duty, however, is that 
proper to the Benedictine, the Opus Dei. 
They chant the whole of the Office, sing- 
ing it entirely on first-class feasts. More- 
over, they observe the letter of the Holy 
Rule regarding the night Office. Matins 
begin at two o'clock in the morning in 
winter, and at one-thirty in summer. To 
quote again from the letter of Sister 
Marie Benoit: ‘““‘We dearly love this ob- 
servance on the mountain where Jesus 
Christ used to retire during the night to 
pray.” 

They offer all their prayers, good works, 
and mortifications in reparation. Their 


chief particular intention is for the Holy 
Land. 







of Shelley, and as a consequence he in- 
tends to rewrite Ariel. 

As I had begun work on this paper a 
few days before the lecture, my mind 
naturally adverted to the role of the 
librarian as book selector. Do we not 
often have pangs similar to those of an 
author? In the multiplicity of our diverse 
duties, we sometimes neglect to purchase 
a valuable tool until it is out of print. 
Are we not often asked to locate current 
material? We have neglected our read- 
ing and cannot give the desired informa- 
tion. A few days, perhaps an hour Jater, 
we find excellent material, but all too late. 

With regard to bibliographical tools— 
do we secure these as soon as possible 
and constantly encourage the faculty, in 
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a very diplomatic way, not only to use 
them, but also to order the best books 
listed in their fields? 

For instance, of what use is it for the 
library to pay for The Essay and General 
Literature Index or for any other of the 
bibliographical tools, if the library does 
not possess the serviceable titles indexed 
in these tools? Do we, if it is within our 
purchasing power, order the desirable 
Catholic works listed in the bibliographi- 
cal aids? If we do not, it is as if we pos- 
sessed the key to a treasure chest, but 
not the chest. 

Catholic bibliographies compiled since 
1941 are not lacking. The Catholic Book- 
list, 1942:1945, edited by Sister Mary 
Luella, O.P., Rosary College, is an excel- 
lent compilation. Critically annotated, 
each of the fourteen sections has been 
done by a competent librarian. The list 
speaks for itself. It is the purpose of 
this paper to treat of the important role 
of bibliography in book selection. It 
covers only bibliographies of a more re- 
cent date than those included in Sister 
Luella’s list. With few exceptions, the 
bibliographies of this study have a com- 
mon theme, namely: Basic reading where- 
by the Catholic collegian acquires an ap- 
preciable understanding of Catholic 
thought and culture and thus attains the 
heritage which is rightly his. 


Guides to Collegiate Reading 


Peruse the current Catholic publica- 
tions for the past two decades and you 
will find that Catholic educators acknowl- 
edge that modern Catholic education has 
not accomplished the above objective. 
Father Faber once said that ‘‘As the pow- 
er of thinking is the highest test of a sys- 
tem of education, so the second test by 
which it should be tried is its successful 
creation of a taste for reading.” A 
means has been offered repeatedly: Give 
the intelligent student the proper type 
of reading and he will develop, not only 


a taste for solid reading, but also the 
ability to think correctly. Thus equip- 
ped he cannot but appreciate his Cath- 
olic heritage. 


The very excellent article by the Rev- 
erend Charles F. Donovan S.J., which ap- 
peared in America, September 8 and 15, 
1945, entitled ‘‘Catholic Books and the 
Catholic College,” cannot be overrated. 
The list is the result of a poll. Only 
eminent authorities on what constitute 
Catholic culture were asked to submit 
titles. The compiler of this list says of 
its aim: 

It is not for uneducated Catholics who wish 

a systematic course in Catholic doctrine. It 
is not for educated Catholics whose religious 
training has been neglected. It is neither an 
enumeration of Catholic classics nor a life- 
time’s reading course. It is a list very special- 
ized in aim and content — readings for those 
who are in the process of receiving a Catholic 
college education; readings for those to whom 
our educators hope, as they are in duty bound, 
to impart an intelligent appreciation of a 
vital participation in the spiritual, social and 
cultural tradition of our Faith. And inso- 
far as the Catholic mentality and orientation, 
the Catholic ethos and spirit are not complete- 
ly presented or formed by curricular subjects, 
it would be the function of the proposed read- 
ing program to supply the deficit. 


The final purpose was to decide upon a 
comparatively small number of titles 
suitable for a college reading course in 


Catholic thought and culture. From the 
one hundred and sixty-six titles submitted, 
twenty were chosen for a course, planned 
to cover four years. The list is arranged 
chronologically within an article where- 
in the titles are discussed. 


Another response to the need of our 
Catholic collegians to acquire a back- 
ground of Catholic thought came through 
The Catholic Library. World, October, 
1945, which published ‘“Toward Develop- 
ing a Critical Catholic Mind.” This ar- 
ticle was accompanied by a richly an- 
notated bibliography of one hundred 
titles. Dr. Elizabeth Ann Murphy, the 
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compiler and author, states that her pur- 
pose is 

... to indicate the sort of additional reading 
which will help students to achieve historical 
perspective, to become more familiar with the 
embracing significance of the Church through 
the centuries, to correlate Catholic doctrine, 
theory, and practice with predominantly 
secular literature, and in fine, to appreciate 
the fact that Catholicism is a culture as well 
as a creed. 

One of the most welcome of recent lists 
is An Annotated Spiritual Reading List. 
This list also appeared in The Catholic 
Library World, February, 1946. The 
compilers, the Reverend Aloysius J. Mil- 
ler, S.J., and the Reverend William J. 
Gibbons, S.J., say: 

This is a selected list of spiritual reading books 

which look to the higher religious formation 

of the spiritual life of Catholics. It is a selec- 
tion from and a revision of a longer list 
published over a year ago in mimeograph 
form by the Scranton Institute for Religious. 
The former list was so well received that a 
definite need for book selection in this field 
was indicated. 
The list is divided into eight parts. An 
explanatory paragraph points out the 
type of religious books listed in each 
division. Each title is adequately and 
critically annotated. The list is a trea- 
sure-trove for librarians. Reprints may 
be procured from the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Scranton. (The reprints are 
fifteen cents per single copy, and ten 
cents per copy in orders of ten or more. ) 


Special Bibliographies 

Appended to the National Liturgical 
Week Proceedings, 1944 (published by 
the Liturgical Conference Inc., 605 North 
Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill.), is a 
nine-page graded and classified biblio- 
graphy. It is divided into eleven parts 
and each part is re-divided into three 
sections according to the level of the 
readers. Some of the principal divisions 
are those treating of the Holy Mass, 
Ceremonies, Sacraments, Music, and the 
Liturgical Year. Here is a core collec- 
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tion to aid librarians in building up their 
section on liturgy. It is a guide for in- 
dividuals who wish to secure choice read- 
ings on the liturgy. 

Periodically The Historical Bulletin 
prints select bibliographies. ‘‘Medieval 
History” by John J. Campbell, S.J., in 
the March, 1944, issue, lists books which 
have been printed since 1935. For 
material published before this date the 
author refers to vol. XIII, no. 3, the 
March, 1935, issue of The Historical Bul- 
letin, in which there is a general biblio- 
graphy, and to no. 1, the November, 
1934, issue, for a list devoted to Church 
History. A select bibliography of Greek 
and Roman History appeared in the same 
periodical (January, 1944). The compil- 
er, Richard L. Porter, S.J., writes: 

More popular and less specialized works have 

been chosen over those which are more 

definite and scholarly. This list is for the 
non-specialist and can be used for study and 
teaching. 

A Survey of Catholic Literature by the 
Rev. Stephen Brown, S.J., of Dublin and 
Mr. Thomas McDermott of Milwaukee 
is a bibliography of universal Catholic 
prose literature from the times of the 
Fathers of the Church to the present day. 
It is too inclusive to be very comprehen- 
sive, but it is valuable as a checklist of 
modern Catholic writers arranged by 
countries. There are a few errors and 
omissions. Katherine Bregy comments 
in a review of ‘‘New Books” in the Cath- 
olic World, 1945: 

As it stands it is so valuable — both in the ori- 
ginal matter and its helpful bibliographies— 
that no library, no secondary school, no stu- 
dent, no general reader the least interested 
in Catholic culture and education can afford 
to miss it. 

Moreana, 1478-1945, is a preliminary 
checklist of material by and about St. 
Thomas More, prepared by Frank and 
Majie Padburg Sullivan (Rockhurst 
College, Kansas City, Mo., 1946), The 
authors say that in a sense it is an index 
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to the scholarship of Thomas More. 

A definite contribution has been made 
to Catholic literature in the critical sur- 
vey, ‘‘Anthologies of Catholic Poetry” by 
the Rev. Redmond Burke, C.S.V., which 
was published in The Catholic Library 
World last November. It is not intended 
to be a study of every anthology of 
Catholic poetry ever published. Of those 
compiled since 1918, and still in print, 
twenty are here made the subject of 
critical study. The compiler states: 

Because of their growing number it has been 

found expedient to evaluate and classify them 

for librarians in the light of their achievement 
as well as through a study of critical book re- 


views which usually reveal their excellencies 
and limitations. 


Catholic Nuggets 


The Eighth Annual Survey of books, 
articles, and reviews of 1944 dealing with 
Anglo-French and Franco-American cul- 
ture and literary history from the six- 
teenth century to the present day is pub- 
lished in the October, 1945, issue of The 
Romanic Review. Although not a bibli- 
ography of Catholic literature, this sur- 
vey lists a number of articles from Cath- 
olic sources. 

Each of the two main divisions of the 
study, that is, Anglo-French and Franco- 
American, is divided into several parts. 
The first has four parts, namely: Biblio- 
graphies and General Studies; The His- 
torical Background; French-English In- 
fluences. The Franco-American division 
has four parts corresponding to these, 
and one other: Folk-Lore and Language. 
The annotations are concise and scholarly. 

Two articles listed in the Historical 
Background section of the Franco-Ameri- 
can division may give an idea of the 
Catholic literature included: 


Beckman, Peter, The Catholic Church on the 
Kansas Frontier, 1850-1877. Washington, 
Catholic University of America Press, 1943. 
Pages 168. 

Valuable for the information which it gives 


on the work of Bishop Jean-Baptiste Miege 
(1815-1884), a native of Haute-Savoie. 
—J.M.C. 

Kite, Elizabeth S., “Antoinette Margot and 

Clara Barton,’”’ Records of the American Cath- 

olic Historical Society, LV (1944), 30-50. 

Antoinette Margot (1843-1925) came to 
this country from France and helped 
establish the Institute of Christian Orien- 
tal Research at the Catholic University of 
America. , 

My purpose in the foregoing part of 
this paper has not been to inform librari- 
ans of the existence of literature with 
which they are already familiar, but to 
emphasize the obligation we have to 
acquaint others with these sources of 
knowledge. We could not ask a time 
more apropos than the present, since the 
trend in modern education is to interest 
the collegian in individual reading courses. 
In the knowledge of Catholic bibliogra- 
phical aids, a librarian has the ‘Open 
Sesame”’ by which he may reveal to both 
faculty and students inexhaustible liter- 
ary treasures. 

A digression from the main theme will 
be made here to call attention to a scho- 
larly bibliography which, though not 
Catholic, is a buried treasure and should 
not be overlooked. 

The Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association for the year 1944, vol. 
1, pt. II, is a Guide to the American His- 
torical Review 1895-1945. (Part II is 
bound with Part I: Proceedings for 1944. ) 
This volume is an indispensable supple- 
ment to the four decennial indexes the 
Review has issued. ‘The Guide is a sub- 
ject-classified explanatory bibliography in 
thirteen main divisions and about ninety 
subdivisions. Each section is roughly 
chronological by content. Cross refer- 
ences are a valuable feature. Reference 
librarians will be interested in an article 
listed in the Historiography section: 


Schindler, Margaret Castle, “Fictitious Bio- 
graphy,” XLII, July, 1937, 680-690. 
A Study of Appleton’s Cyclopaedia of A meri- 
can Biography. 
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It is well known that A ppleton’s Cyclopae- 
dia is not authoritative, but it is a surprise 
to learn that as many as forty-seven 
sketches have already been found to be 
fictitious. 

A few items gleaned from current 
columns are of interest. With reference 
to censorship, the book selector must also 
keep abreast of the times. Under “Er- 
rata,” in The Catholic Library World for 
December, 1945, we find the following: 

... Librarian . . . calls attention to a serious 

error in the Guide to Catholic Reading sponsored 

by Follett. On page 27, The Three Muske- 
teers is listed as a recommended purchase for 

Catholic high schools. The title, which is on 

the Index, was carried over by mistake from 

the order of the general catalog. The edition 
listed is the one edited for young people, but 

a book that is on the Index may not be read 

in any edition.... This librarian has re- 

quested that publicity be given the error in 

order to bring it to the attention of Catholic 

institutions. 
Dumas’ The Three Musketeers is not on 
the Index of Forbidden Books. Very clear 
and detailed explanations on this subject 
have been given in several articles pub- 
lished in the recent past. I will mention 
only two: “‘Freedom of the Press and For- 
bidden Books’’ by the Rev. Charles A. 
Hart, Catholic Action, February, 1944; 
and ‘The Index of Forbidden Books” by 
the Rev. Edward Mahoney, O.S.B., The 
Catholic Library World, January, 1946. 
Another title that has been wrongly quot- 
ed as on the Index is The Crime of Syl- 
vester Bonnard by Anatole France. The 
misinterpretation of the term ‘‘omnia 
opera’”’ is the cause of some of the errors. 
I bring these examples forward in the in- 
terest of truth. I am not recommending 
either book. 

Cumulative indexes to individual peri- 
odicals, recently published, are Poetry 
Magazine Index, vols. 1-60, 1912-1942; 
and Modern Language Notes Index, vols. 
51-60, 1936-1945 (Earlier Index, 1-50). 
Two indexes in press are American Eccle- 
siastical Review Index, vols. 51-100, 1914- 
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1939 (Earlier index, 1-50); and Educa- 
tion Magazine Index, sixty-five years, 
1880-1945. The pre-publication price of 
the last-mentioned indexes is five dollars, 

Perhaps you may be of the same mind 
as one of my confreres. After I had 
manifested much enthusiasm over cumula- 
tive indexes which the library had recent- 
ly acquired, I found on my desk a card 
with the following couplet from Alexan- 
der Pope’s Dunciad: 

Index learning turns no student pale, 
Vet holds the eel of science by the tail. 

Recent word assures us that the Cath- 
olic Supplement to the Shaw List is mak- 
ing progress. 

The Cardinal Hayes Literature Com- 
mittee has been completely reorganized 
and is now prepared to expand and inten- 
sify its activities. In June, 1946, this 
committee will resume publication of The 
Book Survey which was discontinued in 
1942. It will be a compendium of criti- 
cal estimates of books reviewed and re- 
commended in each quarterly period by 
authorities in the fields of Religion, 
Philosophy, Literature, the Arts, History, 
Sociology, and Juvenile Books. The sub- 
scription price will be one dollar a year. 
Besides The Book Survey, the committee 
is publishing a weekly column of literary 
criticism under the general heading, ‘‘Ad- 
ventures Among Books.” This column 
was inaugurated the third week of March 
and is syndicated by NCWC for the 
Catholic Press throughout the country. 

Many other interesting items for book- 
selectors have recently been announced, 
but you may be feeling like Lewis Car- 
roll’s famous Alice in the Mock Turtle’s 
story. The Duchess had tired Alice with 
her long talk, yet to Alice’s polite com- 
ment she self-complacently replied: 
‘“That’s nothing to what I could say if I 
chose.” I think I hear the wee voice of 
Alice in the audience saying: ‘‘Pray, don’t 
trouble yourself to say it any longer 
than that.” 
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All Saints of the Benedictine Order’ 


By Rev. Bernard Sause, O.S.B. 


ERHAPS the first important lesson 

to be learned in celebrating this 
beautiful feast of All Saints of the Bene- 
dictine Order is its relative position in 
the calendar of the Church. 

The Church year is divided into two 
sections of almost equal length. The 
first deals predominantly with the earth- 
ly life of Jesus, and extends from Advent 
to the Ascension into heaven. It is like 
a great masterpiece of musical composi- 
tion. At times the movement is breath- 
takingly rapid, as in Advent, when in a 
few short weeks Mother Church leads 
her children to re-present to themselves 
something of the intensity of the holy 
longing of thousands of years when men 
looked forward patiently and confidently 
to the Coming of the Redeemer. At 
other times the pace is slow and ponder- 
ing, although always of deep fascination, 
as in the last days of Holy Week, when 
each action and word of the Savior of 
mankind is reflected on lovingly in the 
Church’s worship. 

The latter half of that calendar is de- 
voted to the life of the Church, the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ. It is, among other 
things, an elaborate course of instruction, 
oiten in the words of the Divine Master, 
always with His power of drawing all 
things unto Himself. To use St. Bene- 
dict’s beautiful phrase, it is “‘under the 
guidance of the Gospel,’’ a putting into 
practice of the doctrines enunciated by 
Jesus when He dwelt among men. Dur- 
ing this period there is a marked change 
in the feasts celebrated, a change that 
must be noted carefully by those who 


*Sermon delivered on the Feast of All Saints of 
the Benedictine Order, November 13, 1945. 


would follow the thought of the Church 
and derive the full help of its training. 
For the power of the Church’s worship 
to lead men to the things of God depends 
to a large degree on man’s cooperation. 

At the end of September the Church 
directs the thought of her children to 
the verities to come. The soul is not 
brought abruptly to the consideration of 
the Last Judgment in the Gospel of the 
last Sunday after Pentecost. The pre- 
paration is long and careful, presented 
in terms calculated to develop an appre- 
ciation of the beauty of what God has 
prepared for those who love Him, and 
to instill hope and confidence in the 
means that He has placed at the dispo- 
sition of men intent on “‘hastening to the 
heavenly home.” 

On September 29 the Church venerates 
St. Michael, Archangel, prince of the 
heavenly court, chosen by God to defend 
us in the battle to come. Three days 
later the sacred liturgy honors the Guar- 
dian Angels, those pure spirits who re- 
mained steadfast in the hour of trial, who 
always see the face of the heavenly 
Father while protecting the souls over 
whom they have charge. The annual re- 
currence of this feast is humiliating to a 
generation that because of its blindness 
to spiritual realities has lost its love for 
the Guardian Angels, formerly expressed 
in popular prayer, and its dependence on 
these constant companions, who, as 
St. Benedict points out in his first degree 
of humility, hourly report our actions 
to Almighty God. These, our present 
companions, are little thought of today 
as the privileged spirits that will accom- 
pany Christ the Judge in His Second 
Coming. 
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Established by Pope Pius XI during 
the Holy Year of 1925 as a most import- 
ant solution to the problems of modern 
materialism, the feast of Christ the King 
also takes its logical position in this sec- 
tion of the calendar of the Church. He 
Whose kingdom is not of this world re- 
minds His subjects of the true significance 
of loyalty and obedience, and of the other- 
world implications of the most ordinary 
daily activities. On November 1 the 
Church Militant glorifies God for the 
wonders of holiness He has worked a- 
mong the generous souls that have stood 
their test in an eminent manner and now 
enjoy forever the rewards of heaven. 
That very afternoon another of the litur- 
gy’s dramatic changes commands the 
attention of the faithful, and from glorious 
praise it suddenly swings to humble sup- 
plication for the souls in purgatory. 
Once again the prayerful thought cen- 
ters on the Second Coming of the God- 
made-man. 

The feast we celebrate today stresses 
a double purpose. ‘‘It is good and useful 
to invoke most humbly the saints of God 
reigning with Christ, and to venerate 
their relics and images’’ (Code of Canon 
Law, Canon 1276). In elevating her 
heroes to the dignity of the altar, Mother 
Church recognizes in these men and 
women our intercessors at the divine 
throne for the graces to enable us to prac- 
tice the very virtues for which they were 
outstanding. God has been pleased to 
raise up among the followers of the holy 
Patriarch, St. Benedict, numerous souls 
that were specially privileged to mirror 
perfection in the monastic virtues. Of 
particular significance on this day is the 
contention of the best modern commenta- 
tors on the Holy Rule that St. Benedict’s 
aim was the presenting of monasticism 
as the perfect fulfillment of life in Christ, 
that is, full participation in the life of the 
Church. For that reason the men and 
women whose feast is celebrated today 
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have, in all ages, added a peculiar splen- 
dor to the Church at large. They are 
for us the models of the virtues we are to 
practice, and the intercessors that we may 
have the grace to practice those virtues. 

In the Encyclical Letter with which he 
inaugurated the feast of Christ the King, 
Pope Pius XI gave utterance to an all- 
important doctrine: 

In the year-long celebration of the sacred 

mysteries, the faithful are brought to a better 

understanding and appreciation of the sacred 
truths than by even the weightiest pronounce- 
ments of the teaching Church. 

So true is this general principle that it 
can be verified in a half hour’s casual 
fingering through the Daily Missal. 
What is suggested can be made not only 
a spiritually profitable practice, but also 
an interesting one. Some day at your 
leisure draw a line through the length of a 
sheet of paper, and in the left-hand 
column jot down haphazardly all the 
most difficult and challenging virtues that 
come readily to mind: humility, obedi- 
ence, the spirit of detachment, the for- 
giveness of enemies, chastity. Then 
seek the answer in the carefully chosen 
words of the Missal or any other texts of 
the sacred liturgy. 

Permit me to select a few examples 
from the Missal. 

Made mindful by all the texts of the 
day’s worship of St. Maurus’ character 
of model and intercessor, we pray in the 
Postcommunion of January 15: “Grant 
us through the heavenly blessing bestow- 
ed upon us through the patronage of the 
Blessed Abbot Maurus the perseverance 
which he has showed us.” 

The Church’s petition on the feast of 
St. Scholastica, who is held up to the 
faithful as one of the most shining 
examples of purity of life, must also be 
read in its logical connection with the en- 
tire feast’s prayer, for it is a resume of 
all that we are taught on that occasion: 
“O God, grant us through her merits and 
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prayers that we may live innocently in 
such a manner as to merit to attain ever- 
lasting joy.” 

In imitation of the life of St. Peter 
Damian and through his intercession, we 
make bold to beg God “‘that by the con- 
tempt of earthly things we may obtain 
eternal joys.” 

Were the prayer of St. Frances’ feast 
literally observed, it would be the ideal 
fulfilment of St. Benedict’s phrase, ‘“To 
desire eternal life with all spiritual long- 

g’: ‘Grant that by the help and pray- 
ers of Thy servant, Frances, who often- 
times had the companionship of an angel, 
that we may one day be admitted to the 
company of the holy angels.” 

St. Gregory the Great, Pope and Con- 
fessor, is. presented to the faithful as ‘‘a 
defender of the faith and an example of 
apostolic wisdom and steadfastness.” 

One cannot but be deeply impressed 
by the simplicity and beauty of the com- 
positions of St. Benedict’s feast. Its 
phrases leave a long-remembered note in 
the mind. Consider the literary beauty 
and thought of the words: ‘‘That by his 
intercession we may partake of his merits.” 

There is a striking echo of St. Bene- 
dict’s phrase ‘““The Work of God,’”’ used 
to describe the prayer-life of the monastic 
family, in the passage: ‘‘. . . that enlight- 
ened by the doctrine of St. Anselm, the 
Church may attain to everlasting gifts.”’ 

Through his abdication of papal honors, 
made out of a profound spirit of humility, 
an action climaxing’ the life of a heroic 
follower of Christ, St. Peter Celestine be- 
came an outstanding example of virtuous 
distrust of self and conviction of unworthi- 
Ness as a workman of the Lord. Inspired 
by such conduct, the Church asks for 
graces that men may properly evaluate 
the dignity of those who represent Christ: 

. make us, we beseech Thee, follow- 
ing his example, not to care at all for the 


high things of this world (dignities, etc. ), 
and thereby to ensure for ourselves the 
reward Thou has promised to the humble 
of heart.” 

Another remarkable instance of the 
truth that drawing close to God is God’s 
own work is found in the expression: 

. divinely drawn through his example 
by the savor of Holy Writ, we may be 
rendered more able for Thy mysteries.’ 

Much the same is true of the petition 
addressed to God on St. Hildegarde’s 
feast: “...that following closely her 
steps and teaching, we may merit to pass 
from the darkness of this world into the 
joy of Thy light.” 

Something like an echo of St. Scholas- 
tica’s feast, the goodness of life and the 
depth of St. Gertrude’s advancement in 
mysticism prompt the Church thus to 
make bold in her prayer: “‘. . . mercifully 
efface all stains from our hearts so that 
they may merit worthily to be the dwell- 
ing place of Thy majesty.” 

Monastic zeal, the spirit of good that 
is kept alive and intensified among those 
who dwell in the monastery and vie with 
one another in obedience and all that leads 
to God, reaches out in the feast we ob- 
serve today and strives to emulate the 
very heroes of God. For the special 
veneration of All Saints of the Order is 
both a solemn act of thanksgiving to 
God for the marvels of grace He has 
worked in fellow men like ourselves, and 
the bold petition that we may become 
like to them through Him to whose love 
nothing is preferred. 

Grant us, we beseech Thee, O Lord, that the 
example of the holy monks may stir us up 
to a better life: that so we may imitate the 
action of those whose solemnity we celebrate. 
Through Jesus Christ, Thy Son, our Lord, who 
liveth and reigneth with Thee in the unity 


of the Holy Ghost, God, world without end. 
Amen. 
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OLLEGE of St. Scholastica, Duluth, 
Minnesota, just completed its fifth 
year of participation in the North Cen- 
tral project in the Preparation of High 
School Teachers in Colleges of Liberal 
Arts. Sister Scholastica recently pub- 
lished a study, Evaluation of Instruction, 
Examination Procedures. A book on the 
findings of their recent alumnae question- 
naire will be published in August. 

In close cooperation with the State 
Department of Education, Mt. Angel 
Normal School and College, Mt. Angel, 
Oregon, carries in a department of special 
education a four-hour course in Speech- 
Correction and Remedial Technique. By 
this means prospective teachers are taught 
to recognize, diagnose, and teach the 
handicapped child. Articles describing 
this work have appeared in the Catholic 
School Journal, January, 1937, and 
November, 1944. 

Benedictine Sisters of Duluth, Min- 
nesota, who recently received higher de- 
grees are Sister Raymond, Ph.D., Sister 
Verona, M.S., Sister Electa, M.S., Sister 
Rita Marie, M.S., all of the Catholic 
University of America; Sister Digna, Ph. 
D., University of Minnesota; Sister 
Aloyse, M.A., University of Wisconsin; 
Sister Petra and Sister Agatha, M.S., In- 
stitutum Divi Thomae. 

Sister Anastasia Ramsey, Cullman, 
Alabama, head of the music department 
at Sacred Heart Junior College and 
Academy, is serving as a member of the 
Board of Directors of the Alabama Music 
Educators Association. A member of 


the National Music Guild, Sacred Heart 
was recently named an Audition Cen- 
ter for the annual piano ratings. 

A supervisor of parochial schools in 
the Diocese of Mobile, Sister Johanna 
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With Other Benedictine Sisters 


Daly, Cullman, spoke at the annual 
meeting of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association held in St. Louis last 
April. Her topic was ‘The Community 
Supervisor.”’ 

The Benedictine Sisters of Mount St. 
Mary, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, have 
opened a new mission school at Canton, 
Ohio. 

Two new mission schools undertaken 
by the Benedictines of Erie, Pennsylva- 
nia, are St. Stephen’s, Oil City, Pennsyl- 
vania, and St. Gregory’s. North East, 
Pennsylvania. 

Perhaps the newest and most ambitious 
plan for expansion is Our Lady of the 
Pines College and Academy to be erected 
and staffed by the Benedictine Sisters of 
Sturgis, South Dakota, on a site near 
Rapid City. Seven hundred acres in the 
Black Hills offer ample and picturesque 
setting for the realization of this project. 

A research unit affiliated with the In- 
stitutum Divi Thomae, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
has been established at the College of St. 
Scholastica, Duluth, Minnesota. In spe- 
cial laboratories, science instructors at 
the college investigate the metabolism of 
normal and cancerous tissue in an effort 
to explore more fully the causes and pos- 
sible cures for cancer. 

Head of the medical record librarian 
department at College of St. Scholastica, 
Sister Loretta was recently elected editor 
of the Journal of American Association of 
Medical Record Librarians. 

Sister Alcuin, professor of chemistry 
at College of St. Scholastica, recently 
published an article, ‘“‘A Study of Hema- 
topoisis” in the American Journal of 
Medical Technology. 

Sister Patricia, superintendent of St. 
Mary’s Hospital, Duluth, lectured at the 
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Institute for Instructors of Approved 
Schools for Medical Record Librarians. 
Both Sister Patricia and Sister Loretta 
conducted discussions at the Institute 
for Medical Record Librarians under the 
auspices of the American Hospital Asso- 
ciation at Harvard University. The for- 
mer is serving on the Governor Thye 
Committee to Study Hospitals and Pub- 
lic Health in Minnesota. 

The Benedictine Sisters of Crookston, 
Minnesota, are planning a new 150-bed 
hospital at Crookston, and a 40-bed hospi- 
tal at Red Lake Falls. 

The Olivetan-Benedictine Sisters es- 
tablished a Juniorate at their Mother- 
house, Jonesboro, Arkansas, during the 
past year. 

His Excellency, the Most-.Rev. Edward 
J. Kelly, Bishop of Boise, has designated 
St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cottonwood, 
Idaho, the Diocesan Secretariate of the 
Enthronement of the Sacred Heart and 
Night Adoration in the Home. 

The Sisters of the Nauvoo, Illinois, 
community devote full time to missiona- 
ry endeavors in places remote from Cath- 
olic schools and among people spiritually 
underprivileged. ‘This work is especially 
sponsored by Bishop Schlarman. 

The Rev. Hugh Farrington, O.S.B., of 
Conception Abbey is giving a course in 
Benedictine Life and Customs to the Sis- 
ters of the Navoo community this sum- 
mer. 

Sister Leonarda and Sister Luke of the 
Yankton, South Dakota, Benedictines, 


who are both interested in mural paint- 
ing, are decorating their own convent re- 
fectory. During Easter week the former 
attended a convention of the Catholic 
Art Association in Baltimore, where she 
demonstrated calligraphy. 

Sacred Heart Convent at Yankton has 
Missa Cantata daily during Advent, 
Christmastide, Lent, and Eastertide. 
Regularly at other times they have High 
Mass at least three times each week. 

Sister Jeanne Marie of Duluth publish- 
ed “Choral Speaking in the Elementary 
Schools” in the January Catholic School 
Journal. 

Pioneer Days in Idaho County is the 
title of a history of early Idaho by Sister 
Alfreda, St. Gertrude’s Convent, Cotton- 
wood, Idaho, to be published in August. 

An account of missionary work among 

the Dakota Indians, Crusading Along 
Sioux Trails by Sister Claudia of Mount 
Marty Junior College, Yankton, South 
Dakota, is being published by the Grail 
Press. 
May, 1946, marks the forty-second 
year of publication for the monthly Taber- 
nacle and Purgatory, published by the 
Benedictine Sisters of Perpetual Adora- 
tion, Clyde, Missouri. 

Sister Joselyn, Duluth, contributed 
“Parable for Teachers” to Catholic School 
Journal, March, 1946, and Sister Wende- 
lin’s “Oral Composition Made Interest- 
ing” appeared in the February number of 
the same publication. 


MEDITATION DURING A RAIN STORM 
By Sister Michael Kilmer, O.S.B. 


O God, let Thy grace fall upon our souls, here in retreat, 
As falls this welcome rain, with steady, solid, constant beat. 
Let Thy gifts pour into our secret, searching solitude 

With unremitting, loving, ever-generous plenitude. 
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N January | the following made per- 

petual vows: Sister Mary Hugh 
Peterson, Sister Terence Minton, Sister 
Mary Joachim Holthaus, Sister Paula 
Howard, and Sister Mary Urban Hansen. 
Those who made triennial vows on the 
same day were Sister Mary Arthur Eck- 
stein, Sister Charitas Walter, Sister Gene- 
va O’Neil, Sister Sophie Glenski, Sister 
Mary Joyce Meyers, Sister Rosina Baum- 
gartner, Sister Irmina Miller, Sister Kevin 
Taylor, Sister Norma Honz, and Sister 
Mary Clarence Jung. 

Sister Dolorosa Hoffmans paid a visit 
to the mission in San Ysidro, California, 
when she accompanied Sister Rosamond 
Felling, superior of the mission, who was 
returning after an absence of several 
months on account of illness. 

With High Mass at 6:30 in the Choir 
Chapel on the Feast of the Purification, 
was established the custom of conventual 
High Mass on greater feasts, begun dur- 
ing the past Christmas week. 

The Mount received a distinguished 
guest early in February in the person of 
the Right Reverend Wulstan Knowles, 
O.S.B., abbot of St. Benedict’s Abbey, 
Fort Augustus, Scotland, who was ac- 
companied by Abbot Cuthbert. Abbot 
Wulstan, who was in the United States 
on a visitation tour of affiliated priories, 
was formerly prior of both St. Anselm’s 
in Washington, D.C., and St. Gregory’s 
in Portsmouth, R.I. 

At the annual meeting of the Kansas 
Association of Deans and Registrars held 
at Emporia, Jan. 31-Feb. 2, Sister Jerome 
Keeler was elected secretary for 1946-47. 
Sister Jerome was accompanied to the 
meeting by Sister Bonaventure McKen- 
na, registrar. 

The feast of St. Scholastica, Feb. 10, 
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was marked by Pontifical High Mass cele- 
brated by the Right Rev. Cuthbert 
McDonald, O.S.B. Father Abbot was 
assisted by the following: The Rev. Bona- 
venture Schwinn, presbyter assistant; 
the Very Rev. David Kinish, O.S.B., and 
the Rev. Florian Demmer, O.S.B., deacons 
of honor; the Rev. Aloysius Kropp, O.S. 
B., deacon of the Mass; the Rev. Bede 
Bradley, O.S.B., subdeacon; the Rev. 
Thomas Hartman, O.S.B., and the Rev. 
Daniel O’Shea, O.S.B., masters of cere- 
monies. The Rev. Anselm Llewellyn, O. 
S.B., directed the singing. 

According to official announcement 
made at the annual meeting at Detroit, 
Feb. 19, the music department of Mount 
St. Scholastica College was admitted to 
associate membership in the National 
Association of Schools of Music. This 
admission was granted on recommenda- 
tion of the Curricula Committee after 
examination by Dr. Arthur E. Westbrook 
of the University of Nebraska. Sister 
Gertrude Winter, head of the department, 
and Sister Karlene Hoffmans, instructor 
in organ and piano, were present at the 
meeting. The American Council on 
Education recently recognized the Nati- 
onal Association of Schools of Music as 
the sole accrediting association in the 
field of music. 

Sisters and students of Mount St. 
Scholastica had the rare privilege of assist- 
ing at a Mass in an Eastern Rite, the 
Holy Liturgy of St. John Chrysostom, 
when the Rev. Igor G. Pelensky of St. 
Joseph, Mo., celebrated a Ukrainian 
Mass in the St. Scholastica Chapel on 
March 2. This liturgy is carried out in 
Old Slavonic, as written by Saints Cyril 
and Methodius. Authentic music for 
the rite was provided by a small choir 
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from St. Benedict’s Abbey: Fathers An- 
selm Llewellyn and Brendan Downey, and 
Fraters James Downey, Sylvester Toom- 
ey, and Bartholomew Bacho. Fraters 
Brian Egan and Wilfrid Fangman served 
the Mass. Father Pelensky’s sister, 
Miss Diana Pelensky, is a junior in the 
college. 

As representatives of Mount St. Scho- 
lastica, Sister Augusta Parle and Sister 
Valeria Willems attended the funeral of 
John Cardinal Glennon in St. Louis on 
March 16. From their mission in Pal- 
myra, Missouri, Sister Longina Huebner 
and Sister Martha Wolken also attended. 

Present at the annual meeting of the 
North Central Association in Chicago 
March 27-30 were the Rev. Bonaventure 
Schwinn; O.S.B., vice-president of the 
college; Sister Jerome Keeler, dean; and 
Sister Angela Foley, principal of the 
academy. 

Sister Gertrude Winter and Sister 
Geraldine Jacobs, who attended the 
national conference of the National Cath- 
olic Music Educators Association held at 
Cleveland, Ohio, March 27-April 2, re- 
ported a most encouraging outlook for 
music education in Catholic schools. 

At a joint meeting of the Kansas Acade- 
my of Science, the Kansas section of the 
Mathematical Association of America, 
and the Kansas Association of ‘Teachers 
of Mathematics, held at Emporia, April 
11-13, Sister Jeanette Obrist read a paper 
on ‘“‘Women in Mathematics’ prepared 
by Sister Helen Sullivan, who was unable 
to attend on account of illness. Sister 
Eva Halasey accompanied Sister Jeanette. 

An event of rare significance was the 
Mount’s own celebration of Abbot Cuth- 
vert McDonald’s silver sacerdotal jubilee 
on March 15. Sisters and students, 
assisted by clerics from St. Benedict’s 
abbey, sang at the Pontifical High Mass 
celebrated by the Jubilarian. The Rev. 
Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S.B., was pres- 
byter assistant; the Very Rev. David 


Kinish, O.S.B., and the Rev. Mark Mer- 
wick, O.S.B., deacons of honor; the Rev. 
Bernard Sause, O.S.B., deacon of the 
Mass; the Rev. Bede Bradley, O.S.B., 
subdeacon; the Rev. Paschal Pretz, O. 
S.B., and the Rev. Thomas Hartman, 
O.S.B., masters of ceremonies. The 
music was directed by the Rev. Anselm 
Llewellyn, O.S.B. Besides the Gregorian 
Mass and Propers, Bach’s “Jubilate Deo”’ 
was sung as the processional and Rave- 
nello’s ‘‘Ecce Panis’ as an offertory 
motet. At dinner in the convent dining 
room, Father Abbot, with some eighty of 
his monks, was entertained by Sisters, 
novices, and postulants in vocal and in- 
strumental numbers. After dinner the 
students presented their program in his 
honor in the auditorium. Father Abbot 
also blessed the new statue of St. Scho- 
lastica, donated by the Sodality, on this 
occasion. 

Sister Florence Feeney, college librari- 
an, read a paper on bibliography, ‘‘Hid- 
den Treasures,’ at the twentieth annual 
meeting of the Catholic Library Associ- 
ation held in St. Louis, Missouri, April 
23-25. At the same time the Rev. Bona- 
venture Schwinn, O.S.B., and Sister Im- 
maculata Kramer attended the forty- 
third annual meeting of the National 
Catholic Educational Association, also in 
St. Louis. 

At the request of His Excellency, the 
Most Rev. Paul C. Schulte, the pews that 
are removed from the choir chapel in the 
process of remodelling are being sent to 
the diocesan home for the aged in Kansas 
City. 

From June 10 to 15 the Sisters were 
given the advantage of art and music in- 
stitutes as part of the regular program 
of curricular emphasis, sponsored by 
Sister Immaculata Kramer, supervisor 
of schools conducted by the Sisters of 
Mount St. Scholastica. Dr. Harry W. 
Seitz returned to conduct the Institute 
on Music and Julia Reardon FitzGibbon 
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conducted the Institute on Art. Besides 
the Sisters who are attending the regular 
summer session, many came just for the 
week of art and music, among them Sisters 
of Charity from Xavier, Kansas; Sisters 
of St. Joseph from Wichita, Kansas; 
Dominican Sisters from Great Bend, 
Kansas; Ursuline Sisters from Paola, 
Kansas; and Benedictine Sisters from 
Guthrie, Oklahoma. 

May is a month of music for many 
schools taught by the Benedictine Sisters 
of Atchison. Organized by Sister Geral- 
dine Jacobs, diocesan executive, the 
schools of the Leavenworth diocese ob- 
served music days in nine centers, five 
of which were attended by Benedictine- 
taught students. In Kansas City, May 
8, St. Benedict’s, St. Anthony’s, St. Casi- 
mir’s, St. John Evangelist’s, St. Joseph’s, 
Shawnee, Holy Trinity, Lenexa, Sacred 
Heart, Rosedale, were among the parti- 
cipants. St. Benedict’s, St. Joseph’s, and 
Sacred Heart parish schools joined with 
Maur Hill and Mount St. Scholastica 
Academy as hosts to schools from Norton- 
ville, Effingham, Wathena, Purcell, and 
Mooney Creek, also on May 8. The 
band from Lillis High School in Kansas 
City, Missouri, was a special feature. 
Among the pupils gathered at Marysville 
on May 8 were numbers from Frank- 
fort, Axtell, Lillis, and Beattie, as well 
as St. Gregory’s parish, Marysville. 
Students and their teachers from St. 
Peter and Paul’s, Seneca, St. Mary’s, 
St. Benedict, Baileyville, Fidelity, and 
Corning, assembled in St. Benedict on 
April 24, while May 8 saw the schools 
of St. George, Blaine, and Wamego with 
other schools of that district gathered at 
St. Marys, Kansas. 

St. Paul’s High School at Defiance, 
lowa, was the only Benedictine represen- 
tative at the first diocesan music festival 
for high schools held at the Cathedral 
in Des Moines, May 13. At a Pontifical 
High Mass celebrated by the Most Rev. 
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Gerald T. Bergan, twenty-eight students 
from the Defiance school sang the Agnus 
Det. They also participated in the other 
events of the day. 

Sister Mary Urban Hansen received her 
degree of Bachelor of Music in violin from 
the Kansas City Conservatory of Music 
June 6. Sister Mary Urban had given 
her graduation recital before the faculty 
council May 10, at which time she was 
accompanied by Sister Gertrude Win- 
ter, pianist. 

Recent visitors at the Mount were 
Mother Domitilla and Mother Lioba of 
Covington, Kentucky, and Mother Caro- 
line of San Antonio, Florida. 

June marked the arrival of eight new 
postulants. They are Miss Noreen Pine, 
Chicago, Illinois; Miss Lori Jean Max, 
Kansas City, Kansas; Miss Joan King, 
Ardmore, Oklahoma; Miss Augustina 
Quintana, La Jara, Colorado; Miss There- 
sa Hartnett, Kansas City, Missouri; Miss 
Elaine Gregory, Agency, Missouri; Miss 
Anita Eback, Kansas City, Missouri; 
Miss Mary Ann Wirtz, Kansas City, 

Recent publications by members of the 
community include the following: ‘Sports 
of Sports,” by Sister Jeanette Obrist, in 
the January American Botanist; ‘“‘Mathe- 
matics in the Scheme of Life” in the May 
Catholic Educational Review and ‘‘A Posi- 
tive Approach to Vocations” in the May 
Journal of Religious Instruction, by Sister 
Helen Sullivan; ‘Building a Student 
Government” in the January Catholic 
School Journal, by Sister Malachy Ken- 
nedy; ‘‘Religion Matter of Intellect and 
Will” in the February Journal of Reli- 
gious Instruction, by Sister Dunstan Dele- 
hant; “Knowledge of Religion in First 
and Fourth Years of High School in 
the March Catholic School Journal, by 
Sister Mary Joyce Meyers; ‘‘Making the 
Liturgy Live” in May Journal of Reli- 
gious Instruction, by Sister Andrea 
Rodgers. 
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Addressing the entire community of 
Mount St. Scholastica for the first time 
since his election as abbot, the Right Rev. 
Cuthbert McDonald, O.S.B., gave an 
exhortation to the Sisters in St. Scholasti- 
ca chapel, Trinity Sunday, June 16. 
Abbot Cuthbert frequently gives these 
Sunday sermons during the school year, 
continuing Abbot Martin’s custom. He 
also gives weekly instructions to the 
novices and postulants. 

The Rev. Bonaventure Schwinn, O.S. 
B., conducted an early retreat, June 4-8, 
for those Sisters who will be unable to 
attend the regular community retreat, 
July 28-August 3. 

Sister Patricia Coakley, Sister Sybilla 
Zeug, Sister Eva Halasey, and Sister Be- 
nedicta. Howe were present when His 
Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch pre- 
sented the pallium to Archbishop Urban 
J. Vehr in Denver, April 25. 

On the occasion of the Golden Sacer- 
dotal Jubilee of the Rev. Matthias Stein, 
0.S.B., celebrated June 2 at Seneca, 


Kansas, some fifteen Sisters were in at- 
tendance, among them the jubilarian’s 
sisters and nieces, Sister Edith Stein, Sis- 
ter Adelgund Stein, Sister Ignatia Lans- 
ing, and Sister Serena Stein. Father 
Matthias was former chaplain of Mount 
St. Scholastica. 


Announcement: 

A Choir Ceremonial for the Benedictine 
Sisters of the Congregation of St. Scholasti- 
ca will be off the press and ready for dis- 
tribution in July, according to Sister 
Augusta Parle, who has prepared the 
Ceremonial under the direction of the 
Rev. Paschal Pretz, O.S.B., of St. Bene- 
dict’s Abbey. The Choir Ceremonial was 
begun under the supervision of the late 
Abbot Martin Veth, whose devoted in- 
terest in the Congregation was evidenced 
even in his last illness. This publication 
is the result of a decision of the last Gen- 
eral Chapter at which the delegates voted 
to prepare a uniform Choir Ceremonial 
for use throughout the Congregation. 


Book Reviews 


Mariology. Rev. M.J.Scheeben. Trans- 
lated by Rev. T. L. M. J. Geukers. 
B. Herder Book Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
1946. 252 pages. $2.50. 

In his recent translation of Scheeben’s 
Mariology, Geukers has given to a wider 
reading public the most complete dis- 
cussion of this subject to date. In this 
translation of the Flemish translation of 
Scheeben’s German original, Geukers is 
to be commended for his method of pre- 
sentation. The theological student or 
the scholar interested in research will pos- 
sibly find nothing surprisingly new in his 
preface, but for the ordinary reader, 
Geukers’ introductory remarks are valu- 
able as background material. Herein he 
explains the insertion in the translation 


of those parts of the Christology which 
have a direct bearing on the Mariology 
proper, and thus prepares the reader for 
a fuller comprehension of what follows. 

The fact that most theologians now 
agree that Mariology must be given its 
individual treatment in dogmatic theol- 
ogy may in large measure be attributed to 
the efforts of Scheeben. His treatise is 
not the result of momentary thought, but 
rather the outgrowth of prayerful love 
and study. It is his attempt to show 
the vital part played by Mary, the Vir- 
gin Mother, in the redemption of man- 
kind. Thus it is that he entitles this 
section of his Dogmatic Theology, ‘“The 
virginal Mother of the Redeemer and her 
relationship to the work of redemption.” 
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Mary’s motherhood is defined by 
Scheeben as the supernatural distinguish- 
ing mark of her person and he summar- 
izes its formal perfection thus: 


As the most perfect analogous case of the 
gratia unionis in Christ, the grace of mother- 
hood makes Mary a person of supernatural 
nature or order, in the same way as Christ is 
constituted a truly divine person through the 
grace of the union, it therefore forms in Mary 
the ground of supernatural privileges, as does 
the grace of the union in the humanity of 
Christ. 


Later he explains how Mary is dis- 
tinguished from Christ and from the rest 
of men, for through this concept of divine 
motherhood, Mary “appears at the side 
of Christ as a supernatural being above 
other men, and toward Christ she stands 
with the rest of mankind as a natural 
being dependent on the influence of His 
grace.” In turn Scheeben shows that 
this divine motherhood in its concrete 
realization implies the most vivid bridal 
relationship of Mary to God, the principal 
source of Mary’s dignity. Consequent- 
ly, according to the author, the basic 
principle of Mariology is this divine bridal 
motherhood around which all else regard- 
ing Mary revolves. 

Scheeben’s Mariology is a scientific, 
scholarly treatise. His acquaintance with 
Holy Scripture and knowledge of the 
writings of the Fathers are outstanding. 
Some will find particular interest in his 
discussion of the titles of Mary or in his 
treatment of the literature about Mary. 
His personal evaluations of the individual 
works seem to be critically objective. 
His love for Mary is reflected throughout 
the book, and the beauty of that love 
may be grasped at least in some small 
measure by perusing the Mariology for 
oneself. 


Even in translation the Mariology is 
not easy reading. It requires concentra- 
tion and not a little effort to find one’s 
way through the theological intricacies 
here presented. It is, however, a clear, 
definite treatment, and one who reads it 
perseveringly and thoughtfully will cer- 
tainly feel amply repaid for the expended 
energy. Nevertheless the content is such 
that for the ordinary reader the necessi- 
ty of deep thought and study would 
probably detract from its usefulness as 
strictly spiritual reading. In any case 
the beneficial results will vary according 
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to the individual. One can scarcely com- 
plete the pages, however, without a 
greater realization and a keener apprecia- 
tion of the part played by our Blessed 
Lady with her divine Son in the redemp- 
tion of mankind. 


Sister Kathleen Brazzel, O.S.B. 


The Psalms, Latin-English Edition. A 
Prayer Book with Explanations and 
Reflections. By Rev. William H. 
McClellan, S.J.,.Rev. John A. Rowan, 
Rev. James E. Coleran, S.J., Dom 
Bede Babo, O.S.B., Rev. Francis P. 
LeBuffe, S.J. Benziger Brothers, New 
York, N.Y., 1945. 445 pages. Cloth 
$3.85. 


Cantate Domino canticum novum! Thus 
the Holy Spirit speaking through the 
Psalmist invites all to join in the new 
hymn. The appearance of the Latin- 
English edition of the Psalms and Can- 
ticles of the Roman Breviary enkindles 
high hopes that at last a progressive step 
has been made toward bringing the anci- 
ent hymns of the Church back into the 
prayer-life of the faithful. True, the 
Church has continued the unbroken chant 
of the sacred psalmody and will continue 
it until the end of time, but in most in- 
stances her canticles fail to reach beyond 
the walls of her places of worship. 

Shall we censure too severely our good 
laity for their ever-increasing lack of de- 
votion to the “‘Songs of Sion’? Are they 
not to some extent justified, since trans- 
lations often fail to reveal and express 
the spirit and feeling of the author? ‘Not 
that the Psalter,’ writes Father McClel- 
lan in his introduction, “has anywhere 
been seriously altered in meaning, nor 
have the minor defects which research 
can now detect been due to worse than 
merely accidental causes.” 

Grateful as we are for what we have 
had in the past, we are happy to welcome 
something better. The Psalms, a Pray- 
erbook, in accommodating the sacred 
language of the Psalms to the personal 
needs of each, offers us the best that the 
liturgy contains. Having approached 
this book with a natural prejudice against 
anything like an innovation, this review- 
er must admit a complete conversion. 
Besides a clear and acceptable transla- 
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tion, this compact volume offers every 
possible aid to the reader. Prepared 
with explanatory notes, introductions, 
verse summaries, reflections, commen- 
taries, and topical guides, this edition 
of the Psalms as an unfailing source of 
prayer and meditation can be used by 
all to great spiritual advantage. The in- 
troduction, ‘“The Purpose of the Psalms,” 
together with the glossary of Hebrew 
names, persons, and terms, affords valu- 
able information to the ordinary student 
of the psalter. 

The convenient size of the book, the 
large type in two colors, and the general 
arrangement of the material are further 
advantages. One unfortunate physical 
defect in an otherwise pleasing format is 
the confusing lack of space between 
columns of Latin and English, where 
there is no column-rule to break the eye- 
span. A similar criticism might be made 
in regard to the indefiniteness of verse 
beginnings. 

However, these are only minor criti- 
cisms and should not lessen our gratitude 
to the authors, who have made the re- 
vised Latin version of the Psalms access- 
ible to us in English. Again in Father 
McClellan’s words: ‘‘With such an aid 
at their service it should henceforth be 
far easier for the faithful of Christ to 
bring the use of the Psalms within the 
compass of their own life of praise and 
prayer.” 


Sister Clarita McGarity, O.S.B. 


Their Hearts Are His Garden. Sister M. 
Marguerite, C.S.J. St. Anthony Guild 
Press, Paterson, N.J., 1946. 169 pages. 
Paper $1.00; Cloth $1.50. 


This delightful book contains fifty-two 
religious stories told with directness, dig- 
nity, and childlike simplicity. Through 
the use of these vivid and charming tales, 
Sister Marguerite purposes to attract 
children between the ages of five and 
eight to a loving, prayerful devotion to 
God and thereby make their hearts His 
garden. 

Those who have had the privilege of 
teaching religion to little ones, and that 
by means of the story, know its power 
to enlist their interest and enthusiasm. 
It is unquestionably the best medium 
through which to cultivate the love of 


God in the child’s soul, for religion is a 
story — the most beautiful ever written— 
and children are by nature story-lovers 
and story-makers. The story is, there- 
fore, the most effective means to impart 
the love of God to the heart of the child, 
for it carries a message of beauty and joy, 
and religion should always be associated 
with a spirit of joyousness. A well-told 
religious story stirs the imagination, cre- 
ates interest, warms the heart, fixes the 
truth in the mind, and creates an appe- 
tite for more and deeper knowledge of 
the subject. Whoever has accomplished 
this has achieved much in the spiritual 
development of the child. 

Sister Marguerite has divided her book 
into-four parts. Part I is intended for 
the child under seven. The stories are 
meant to be basic in that they contain 
the ‘“‘truths the child needs to know if he 
is to begin to think of God lovingly and 
to learn to say his prayers meaningfully.” 

Part II has as its purpose to awaken 
in the child a consciousness of the role 
he is to play in making his home a truly 
happy one, where all members, both 
young and old, pray and work together 
for the attainment of one purpose, ‘“‘to 
live Christ.” The stories entitled ‘‘Liv- 
ing as Children of God,” ‘‘Paul’s Angel,” 
“Dorothy’s Angel,” and ‘‘Helping the 
Missions”’ convey the idea that happiness 
is not based’ on our having or getting 
everything we crave, but rather on our 
giving, serving, and living for one an- 
other after the example of Christ. 

The selections of Part III introduce 
the child to the Saints in such a manner 
that he will develop a love for them and 
be encouraged to imitate their virtues. 
The stories of Saint Nicholas, Saint Valen- 
tine, Saint Cecilia, Saint Elizabeth, and 
others, help the child to know that ‘‘being 
a Saint means doing the things which 
God wants him to do, and to do them 
cheerfully even though he is only five.” 
The incidents chosen are so simply and 
beautifully told that they not only have 
meaning for the reader but lovingly at- 
tract and motivate him. As Father 
Drinkwater states in his treatise entitled 
Stories in School (Burns, Oates and 
Washbourne), “In story-telling it is 
within our power to introduce the children 
to a host of people, both real and imagin- 
ary. Stories about people, who were 
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such and such, and who did this, that, 
and the other have always been man’s 
chief way of educating his children in the 
art of living.” 

Part IV is intended to show how far 
even very young children can participate 
in the spirit of the liturgical year. The 
loving simplicity with which the author 
relates incidents bearing on such high 
points in the Church Year as Easter, 
Ascension, Pentecost, Assumption, All 
Saints, All Souls, Advent, and Christmas 
awaken a religious consciousness in the 
child during this impressionable period 
which must be cultivated if the flowers 
and fruits of supernatural virtue are later 
to be gathered. 

The book contains six full-page, artis- 
tic, colorful illustrations which heighten 
interest and make graphic many of the 
concepts which are met in the context. 

There is also an Outline in the Appen- 
dix planned to guide the parent or teacher 
who happily chooses the book as a basis 
for the spiritual development of the child. 

The hope is cherished that every pri- 
mary grade teacher and every mother of 
young children will welcome this splendid 
book and through its effective use so work 
on the tender soul of the child that he 
may become a living actor of a living 
religion. 

Sister M. Immaculata Kramer, O.S.B. 


The Divine Pity. Rev. Gerald Vann, O. 
P. Sheed and Ward, New York, 1946. 
220 pages. $2.50. 


Only rarely does a spiritual book ap- 
pear that is destined to become a classic, 
the vade mecum of those who treasure the 
inspiration of solid, formative spiritual 
reading. Such a book is Father Vann’s 
latest. Having laid the groundwork in 
The Heart of Man, wherein he postulates 
love as essential to a fruitful, happy life, 
the eminent Dominican proceeds to sim- 
plify and establish his thesis in The 
Divine Pity. 

The plan of the book is built up on the 
beatitudes, the author elucidating each 
one, in true Thomistic fashion, by the 
corresponding gift of the Holy Spirit and 
the Sacrament which aid in its realiza- 
tion. Thus, the fifth beatitude, ‘Blessed 
are the merciful: for they shall obtain 
mercy,” which gives the book its title, 
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is accompanied by a treatment of ‘The 
Pain of the World and the Gift of Coun- 
sel’ and ‘The Sacrament of the Last 
Anointing.” While the connection be- 
tween beatitude, gift, and sacrament may 
not always be apparent at first glance, 
the author leaves no question in the mind 
of the reader, and his analogies are never 
strained. 

Although no Christ-like virtue is neg- 
lected, certain ideas tend to dominate the 
treatise and stamp the whole with a char- 
acter that is distinctly its own. Briefly, 
these are poverty of spirit, a reverent 
sense of eternity in time, a sense of sim- 
plicity in the child-man, and of wholeness 
in the world-family. 

It is a temptation to quote by way of 
illustration. Of poverty of spirit, “It is 
a question less of what you possess than 
of how you possess it’’: 

To be poor in spirit is to be large-headed and 

open-handed, to be not too much exercised 

about legitimate worldly purposes, to be, on 
the contrary, carefree about success or failure, 
because whichever it is it comes from 

To be poor in spirit is to have a childlike trust 

in Providence, and so to be freed from fear. 
Essentially, this poverty of spirit is epi- 
tomized in the paradox of caring and not 
caring, so that the element of love is 
never lost sight of. 

While the tone of the book is one of 
reverence and worship, it is the ‘‘social 
implications of the beatitudes’” which 
are brought out, always against a back- 
ground of the love of God. 

Zundel has said well in The Splendour 
of the Liturgy, ‘“To be a Catholic is to 
carry the whole world in your heart.” 
Father Vann elaborates this to full re- 
alization in his insistence upon the 
“family” of mankind, showing in the 
simplest possible terms that true human 
happiness and sanctity are one: 

You worship God by and in your making, and 

in your making you yourself become whole, 

and each of the three things is the cause 
of the others: you make well if your mak- 
ing is worship; you worship well if you wor- 
ship as a maker; and your making and your 
worship are what make you whole. But the 
condition, too, is always the same. They 
filled them up to the brim: you accept your 
vocation in its fullness,...the fullness of 
the shared life of any community, the full- 
ness of a life of sacrifice to humanity as a 
whole, but to humanity not as an abstract 
but as the total family of individual men and 
women. Then, if your acceptance is the 
acceptance of love; if the drudgery is turned 
into an endless expression of love; if the family 
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life you have fashioned turns outward to the 
larger world with all the power of love, and 
of love-in-unity, so that the circle of its heal- 
ing influence grows wider and wider as the 
years go by, and the intensity of its love burns 
deeper and deeper, till you have conquered 
prejudices and limitations and your house and 
your heart are always full — then, indeed, 
you will have filled your life to the brim in 
love and gratitude and service to Him who 
is Life to every man that cometh into the 
world, and in the power of His universal love 
and universal pity He will bless you, and the 
water will be turned into wine. 

The Divine Pity will appeal to all who 
have a sense of spiritual values or a de- 
sire for its development, but it has a 
special message for the Benedictine in its 
emphasis on simplicity and peace and 
generous love within the family. It will 
be a boon to all religious who cannot but 
feel the conflict arising from worldly 
values and the demands of secular con- 
tacts. 

Father Vann knows how large-hearted 
one must become to be at once the child 
and the mature man required of the 
Christian character. He knows, too, 
that there is only one way to achieve 
this unity and wholeness, the way of 
suffering love — the way of the Divine 
Pity. 

Sister Imogene Baker, O.S.B. 


Whom Thou Seekest. Anonymous. 
Macmillan. 1946. 229 pages. $2.00. 
The soul seeking and struggling to at- 

tain permanent, unchanging happiness 
as it journeys through its earthly years 
back to God forms the general theme of 
this spiritual book. As it passes through 
the fluctuating periods of spiritual joy or 
sadness, stren of purpose or weariness 
in well-doing, such a soul can find among 
the seventy-eight short meditations help 
and inspiration suited to practically any 
of its states. 

Appearing in a preface note, the follow- 
ing quotation from Francis Thompson’s 
Hound of Heaven gives the theme of the 
entire volume: 

Halts by me that footfall... . 

Is my gloom after all 

Shade of His hand outstretched caressingly? 

“Ah, fondest, blindest, weakest— 

I am he whom thou seekest 

Thou dravest love from thee who dravest me!”’ 

The book is done in three parts. The 
absence of chapter sequence is conspicu- 
ous, as the omission of one or more of 


the meditations would in no way detract 
from the merit of the remaining whole. 
There is much repetition of thought, of 
entire chapters, in fact. Some of the 
meditations, according to an acknowledg- 
ment on the prefatory page, were first 

inted in America, Commonweal, The 
Catholic World, as well as in the Paulist - 
Press publications. 

The need of faith, of self-surrender in 
doing God’s Holy Will, of love, is repeat- 
edly stressed, also the indispensable 
graces which come to the struggling soul 
through the Eucharistic Presence and the 
frequent reception of Holy Communion. 
But the highest form of worship and the 
most important of all if our souls are to 
be transformed into that of Christ, 
namely, the Mass, is not so much as 
mentioned. 

Tiringly subjective, the book turns the 
spiritual spotlight so constantly and 
searchingly on the individual that much 
time seems necessarily lost in the soul’s 
quest for God. It fails to accentuate the 
simplicity of spirituality; rather it tends 
to complicate matters as already too 
many spiritual books have done and still 
do. It were better to have more books 
like Marmion’s Christ the Life of the Soul 
which tend to enlarge souls and to liberate 
them from self-bondage, to faciliate and 
render more attractive the labor of ascen- 
sion to God. 

An anonymous book is never so enjoy- 
able as one giving the author’s name. 
Knowing the history and the background 
of the writer is naturally more satisfying 
to the reader, just as speaking directly 
with a person is far more personal and 
interesting than merely hearing an un- 
recognized voice from far away. 


Sister Theophila Tangney, O.S.B. 


The Lance of Longinus. Prince Huber- 
tus zu Loewenstein. Macmillan, 1946. 
166 pages. $2.00. 

As its title would suggest, The Lance 
of Longinus, by Prince Hubertus zu 
Loewenstein is the story of a Roman cen- 
turion’s journey to faith in and love for 
the crucified Christ whose side he would 
pierce in a last gesture of loyalty to his 
emperor and the gods of the Roman Em- 
pire. The plot is powerful and well de- 
veloped, characters are clearly drawn and 
convincing, and throughout the cultural 
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and historical background is pictured in 
a way that indicates the author’s thorough 
knowledge of Jerusalem, its culture and 
thought at the time of Christ. 

The style is clear and for the most part 
easy, though marred at times by a too 
obvious, even naive attempt to fit into 
fiction the details that are known from 
the Gospel narrative. There is a mysti- 
cal element in the story, but this, too, 
is rather self-conscious. The book is 
rich in historical and literary allusions. 
On the whole the volume of 166 pages is 
interesting and easily read. 

Forty-year-old Prince zu Loewenstein, 
lecturer and writer, was formerly a mem- 
ber of the Catholic Centre Party and a 
leader of Republican Students and of 
Republican Youth in Berlin in 1930. 
Since 1933 he has spent his time in the 
United States and England. 


Sister Chrysostom Koppes, O.S.B. 


Truths Men Live By. Rev. John A. 


O’Brien. Macmillan, 1946. $2.75 


Minds caught in the web of entangle- 
ment resulting from a global war and 
fraught with the fear of an atomic-bomb 


world in the future may well find refuge 
in the haven of truth which this new 
volume by the Rev. John A. O’Brien, 
Ph.D., offers. This is not just another 
book to add to the library shelf written 
by just another university professor. It 
is notably a very excellent book written 
by a very noted Catholic philosopher and 
theologian of our own day. 

Writing with some twenty years of ex- 
perience in trying to solve the problems 
of men and women of the Newman Club 
at the State University of Illinois, and 
with a background of many years of pro- 
fessorship in the university class room, 
Doctor O’Brien gives to his present work 
a profound insight into the questions of 
modern man. 

The five parts into which the book is 
divided are highly cumulative. Begin- 
ning with the eternal question of man— 
Is there a God? — the author proceeds 
to expound the proofs of the existence of 
God, and carries the proofs up the scale 
of hierarchies to the Divinity of Christ. 
All the important lines of evidence bear- 
ing on the existence of a Deity are pre- 
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sented with examples from the natural, 
physical, biological, chemical, and meta- 
physical sciences, and from revelation. 

Quoting from Professor Alfred White- 
head of Harvard University, ‘Today 
there is but one religious dogma in de- 
bate; What do you mean by God? 
And in this respect, today is like all our 
yesterdays,” Doctor O’Brien launches 
out into the deep to establish once more 
the harmonization of the truths of reli- 
gion and science, and to show that this 
is not only possible but flows as a necessi- 
ty from the fundamental unity of all truth. 
‘“‘The truths of science and the truths of 
philosophy can no more contradict the 
truths of religion than can God contradict 
Himself. All truths stream from the 
same fountainhead and, when properly 
understood, must harmonize with one 
another.’’ This is the thesis. 

The volume reveals a stupendous 
amount of research and scholarship. The 
excerpts from the old pagan and Christian 
philosophers and poets, up to the most 
modern scientists and philosophers, alone 
are compelling in their arguments. 

If time forbids the reader to digest the 
whole book, special attention should be 
given to the chapter on the metaphysical 
arguments; the chapter on the freedom 
of the will, so much tampered with to- 
day; and, the chapter on creation and 
evolution, where many prejudices are 
brought to light and dimmed out. 

The book is obviously intended for the 
university and college man or woman, 
and may well be interpreted to be a gift 
of the magnanimous mind of a truly 
Catholic philosopher and theologian to 
the growing youth of our English-speak- 
ing world. Because the book is written 
in non-technical language, it can and will 
appeal to the general reader who may 
readily discover the findings of the labora- 
tory and the results of much philosophic 
research. To the Catholic man of woman 
it may well be a means of uniting knowl- 
edge with holiness of life, and while 
making the scholar may lay the ground 
for sainthood. 

May the concluding sentence of the 
book, ‘Here ends the reading of this 
book, Now for the living of it,’’ find a re 
verberating echo across the modern world. 


Sister Benedicta Howe, O.S.B. 
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